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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


R. GOSCHEN’S Budget caused a great surprise to most 

of his hearers by its announcement that the Government 
intend toreserve the whole of the surplus forthe complete remis- 
sion of parents’ fees in the elementary schools,—a pclicy which, 
as it was thought, had been abandoned in consequence of the 
delay in the discussion of the Irish Land-purchase Bill, and 
the backwardness of Supply. Children’s school-pence are to 
cease from August 31st next, if the Government carry their 
plans, and this means that one million of the surplus of nearly 
two millions will be devoted even in the current financial year 
to Free Education. The remainder will be all wanted next 
year, and probably something more than the remainder; and 
therefore Mr. Goschen proposes to leave the whole surplus 
upon which he counts at the disposal of any Government which 
may be in office next April. The announcement was a great 
blow to some forty or forty-five faithful Conservatives, who 
cannot be persuaded that school-fees can be remitted without 
destroying the denominational schools altogether; but that 
is just the very point on which we totally disagree with them. 
Doubtless the concession of any local representation of the 
ratepayers on the governing bodies of the denominational 
schools as an equivalent for the extended Government grant, 
would destroy them. But this must be steadily resisted, as 
we have elsewhere argued; nor do we see that there is the 


ghost of an excuse for such a concession. It looks very’ 


much as if a dissolution in the autumn were coming, and that 
the Government expect the householders, in the first sense 
of relief from a considerable burden, to vote for the Adminis- 
tration which gave that relief. Nor do we think that the 
expectation would be disappointed. 

Lord Salisbury must be almost at his wits’ end to protect 
the Portuguese. The Government of Lisbon is, it is under- 
stood, fairly satisfied with the revised treaty laid before it, 
and if left to itself would sign it, and begin organising 
in Africa; but the Ministers are afraid to lay it before 
Parliament, lest the Republicans of Lisbon and Oporto 
should make it an excuse either for a rising or an attack on 
the British residents. To use compulsion towards them 
would probably upset the Monarchy, and, as Madrid is not 
prepared to look on if that happens, would bring on European 
complications. At the same time, the Portuguese agents 
abroad, who are furious with baffled hopes, are so violent that 
they hardly leave the British Government an alternative. 
Holding that Manica has been unfairly “rushed” by 
the South African Company—which is probably true— 








they cannot bear to see emigrants going up to Manica 
by the Pungwé, though that is allowed by the modus 
vivendi, and have forcibly stopped two British steamers. 
The Government will, of course, demand reparation, which 
the Portuguese say they are ready to grant; and meanwhile 
Cape Colony is growing angry, and threatens to take the law 
into its own hands. In the old days this occurred repeatedly, 
the European States looking on while their agents fought, 
and it was not a bad way of securing the survival of the 
fittest ; but under present etiquettes it would hardly do. We 
fear it will be necessary to bring matters to a head by 
taking a material guarantee; but meanwhile Lord Salisbury’s 
decision, announced on Thursday, to send an armed squadron 
to the mouth of the Pungwé, is moderate and may be effectual. 


A rather grave complication has been averted in South 
Africa. A great number of Boers in the Transvaal are dis- 
satisfied with their position in the midst of English immi- 
grants, and five thousand of them resolved to “trek” in a 
body to Mashonaland, and there found a Republic. They 
accordingly opened negotiations with the Portuguese, who 
claim the east side of the plateau, and began to make prepara- 
tions for their march. Fortunately, the project got wind, and 
Sir H. Loch, High Commissioner in South Africa, was autho- 
rised to inform Mr. Kruger, the President of the Transvaal, 
that the movement would be regarded as an act of hostility 
to the Queen, and to demand a strict fulfilment of the 
Swaziland Convention. The President, who is supposed not 
to be favourable to a movement which threatens to carry 
away so many of his Dutch supporters, immediately re- 
plied that he had “damped” the trek, and that his Govern- 
ment would fulfil all its obligations. It is possible that 
the Boers may disregard his proclamation; but if they do, 
they will be driven back by force, and the Dutch Republic 
will be unable to take up their cause. With the English 
hostile and their own Government neutral, they would be 
attacked on the march by natives who are profoundly sensible 
of the difference between the treatment which Boers mete out 
to blacks, and that which the English at least try to make 
customary and legal. 


A great scene was enacted in the Lords on Thursday, the 
Peers assembling in large numbers to hear Sir W. Whiteway, 
Premier of Newfoundland, plead at the Bar of the House in 
favour of his Colony. He was more moderate than was 
expected, offering, on behalf of the Newfoundland Parliament, 
to pass the legislation necessary to make the Treaty of Utrecht 
work for a time, if the Government withdraws its “ coercive ” 
Bill, and if all the questions connected with fishery rights are 
submitted to arbitration. The Government have no means 
of giving the latter promise, as the French do not want 
to diminish but to increase English embarrassments until 
Egypt is evacuated; but the former offer, if sincere, 
might be accepted. Nobody wants to brandish the ulti- 
mate sovereignty of Parliament in the face of Colonists, 
though the weapon is essential to the safety of the Empire, 
and cannot be abandoned. If Newfoundland will only wait, 
it will get what it wants, Great Britain making some cession 
to France in consideration of its ancient rights; but mere 
hectoring will secure nothing. The Colony must recognise that, 
though its grievance is real, it is one based on public law, and 
that public law cannot be roughly set aside at the bidding of 
what is really the tip of the peninsula of Labrador. 





Mr. Goschen cannot be excelled, and is not to be easily 
rivalled, as a Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but unquestionably 
he does not study the art of putting his statement into a form 
which, as the enthusiastic “crammer ” remarked concerning a 
happy proof of a physical theorem, “can be written out at 
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examinations.” We defy an accountant to get any complete 
and detailed statement of the principal estimates of revenue 
and expenditure, under the usual heads, out of his wise and 
thoughtful Budget speech. The surplus for the past year 
was, he stated, £1,756,000, and as last year he had estimated 
for only a surplus of £233,000, and as, moreover, he had been 
compelled to make large supplementary grants, for Ireland, 
for the Volunteers, for the Post Office and Telegraphs, that is 
a very satisfactory result, only obtained from the combination 
of anelastic revenue with considerable savings in expenditure. 
The elasticity in the revenue was, again, chiefly due to the 
rush to alcohol, which accounts for no less than £901,000. 
The increase on tobacco also was more than double what Mr. 
Goschen had estimated, and he stated that he reckoned the 
number of pipes smoked last year as larger by thirty-six 
millions than the number smoked the year before. In other 
words, every man, woman, and child in the United Kingdom 
might have smoked one pipe more than was smoked in the 
previous year. The Customs duties on other articles of con- 
sumption, such as tea and currants, showed a satisfactory 
increase ; but the Stamp-duties fell somewhat below the mark, 
owing to the collapse of speculation. 


Mr. Goschen estimates the Expenditure for the current 
year at £88,319,000, including £28,295,000 for the Consolidated 
Fund services, and reckoning the Supply services at 
£60,024,000; but in another part of his speech, Mr. Goschen 
stated the whole expenditure at £88,444,000. He estimated 
the Revenue thus :— 





SOR RONNG ss scipcscsscessecusspusere £19,700,000 | PBR MOOG Fo i5550ssccces'sysasveseve £10,120,000 
DESRRNG* cevisusbsssosesanpsnsarv tases 25,300,000 | Telegraph. ...............-...0000 2,480,000 
Stamps ..... ... 13,450,000 | Crown Lands .. me 430,000 
Land-tax 1,030,000 | Suez Canal, &. ...............00 220,000 
BEORNBAROET 55 .<nsseskpeorssccnenee 000 | Miscellaneons..............scc0e08 2,500,000 





1,450, 
Property and Income Tax... 13,750,000 


Total taxation ............ ‘£74,680,000 Total non-tax revenue... £15,750,000 


—so that the total estimated revenue is £90,430,000. De- 
ducting from this the expenditure of £88,444,000, the balance 
remains £1,986,000. Of this, Mr. Goschen proposes to take 
£1,000,000 this year for the remission of school-fees, to apply 
£500,000 to the rebuilding of barracks without borrowing, 
and £400,000 to the restoration of the gold standard, leaving 
£86,000 to secure a balance. 


President Harrison is travelling in the South so luxuriously 
that the newspapers are offended, and talk of a “ Royal pro- 
gress,” and the decay of Republican simplicity. As he pays 
his own bills, there is little reason in the criticisms; but they 
may in the West interfere with his chance of a second term. 
He is anxious for a renomination, and intends, it is said, to 
fight the battle as a man heartily devoted to the McKinley 
Tariff, which is not strongly supported by his rival in his own 
party, Mr. Blaine. Mr. Harrison, however, like Mr. Blaine, 
favours Reciprocity; and at Galveston, in Texas, he delivered 
a speech in which he advocated treaties of commerce with all 
the American Republics. Brazil had already signed one, and 
he was able to say tkat she would not long be left in her “ lone- 
someness.” We have commented elsewhere on a speech which, if 
carefully read, shows that the Republican Party looks forward 
to the hegemony of the Union throughout the two Americas. 
The commerce of “this hemisphere,” intimates the President, 
is “naturally ours,” not only for geographical reasons, but 
because all America is without a King,—a curious little out- 
burst of political feeling. As the largest English trade is 
with a Republic, and the largest American trade with a 
Monarchy, the evidence of facts does not support the 
President. 








It really seems as if the Russian Government had a secret 
design of expelling its Jewish subjects, probably five millions 
in number, from its dominions. Decree comes out after decree, 
and the object of all is to concentrate the Jews within the old 
Polish provinces, where no doubt most of them were settled 
before the Russian conquests enabled them to spread over the 
Empire. By the latest decree, all Jewish artisans in Moscow 
—fourteen thousand in number—are to be “gradually ex- 
pelled,” and transferred to the Polish provinces, already too 
full of their co-religionists. The idea at present is clearly to 


compel emigration, which has already commenced; but masses 
of men are so difficult to uproot, that if the policy is main- 
tained, Spanish measures myst in the end be adopted, The 
expulsion of the whole nation at the point of the bayonet 
would be one of the most extraordinary acts of despotism in 





modern history, but, backed as the Russian Government is by 
the people, it is by no means outside possibility. Even as it 
is, the situation of the Russian Jews is only endurable because 
the lower officials, when properly bribed, affect mot to see: 
them. A Jewin Russia is an outlaw who buys permission 
to live, and who is too weak even to threaten resistance. 


The opium difficulty is postponed for a year. Mr. W. H. 
Smith pointed out on Monday that while the Indian Govern- 
ment would, of course, be aware of the vote of the House, 
they were not bound by it, or responsible to the House 
of Commons. Sir J. Pease also explained that he should take: 
no further step this Session, being entirely content with Mr.. 
Smith’s statement that the Government was intent on a steady 
reduction in the cultivation of the poppy. He also took the 
opportunity to withdraw from his proposal of compensation, 
inasmuch as the House cannot vote away English money 
except on the proposal of the Crown,—a rule he ought to have: 
known before. This is all very well for the year, but the House 
of Commons is never to be trusted in dealing with philan- 
thropic fads—it abolished the Salt-duty one evening in 1854 ~ 
and the Secretary for India will do well to transfer the Behar 
monopoly into private hands, and compensate the revenue by 
a tax levied like that on Malwah opium. The change 
will be troublesome, but it can be made, and the State will 
then be placed in its true position as the restricting authority, 
which to the limit of its power makes a dangerous luxury a 
dear one. 


The Americans are evidently not going to give any repara-. 
tion for the lynching of Italians at New Orleans. Meetings 
are being held all over the Union to support the Government 
in its refusal, upon the ground that the men lynched did not 
deserve to live. The Grand Jury which is investigating the 
charge against the principal persons accused, is taking evi- 
dence as to the repeated murders committed by the Mafia, and 
the murder of the Chief of Police by the Society’s orders, and 
will, itis believed, refuse to find a true bill, on the ground of the 
criminality of the victims. As they were tried for the murder 
and acquitted, that is under international law no ground at 
all; but the difficulty of further action remains insuperable. 
The Italian Government can withdraw its Embassy, and warn 
its subjects not to emigrate to the Union; but then, that is. 
precisely what Americans wish. If they could, they would 
probibit all immigration except that of English, Scotch, and 
Germans, and before long they will do it, too, as a historian 
prophesied in our columns they would do, twenty-five years. 
ago. ae ee RD 

The Purchase Bill advances slowly, though no one outside 
Mr. Labouchere’s group avowedly resists its principle. Mr. 
J. Morley’s amendment, however, postponing the operation of 
the Bill until County Councils had been created in Ireland, 
was disposed of on Friday week, being rejected by 247 to 170; 
and on Monday, after an unimportant discussion, Clause 1 
was carried by 247 to 126, a majority greatly in excess of any 
party majority whatever. On Tuesday, indeed, an amend- 
ment by Mr. Keay making the landlord more responsible for 
tenants’ default in paying the instalments, which was supported 
by Mr. Gladstone because the Imperial credit would be too 
much pledged, was defeated by only 205 to 158. The difference 
in the majorities is of course due to the fact that the Irish dare 
not directly stop the Bill, especially as Mr. Parnell supports 
it, but gladly avail themselves of any indirect means of 
delaying its success. Considerable alarm is felt as to the 
slow progress, Supply being in arrear, and Free Education a 
thorny subject; but the alarm is needless. The Government 
has only to state that the House must sit until the Bill is 
carried or rejected, and opposition will vanish. Not an Irish- 
man dare go to his constituents as an avowed enemy of the 
Bill, and the moderate Gladstonians will be only too glad to 
have the Land question out of their way. ‘There is no sin- 
cerity in the opposition, except a sincere desire to embarrass 
the Cabinet. 


The “ Annuai Grand Habitation” of the Primrose League 
was held at the Opera House, Covent Garden, on Tuesday 
afternoon, under the presidency of the Grand Master, Lord 
Salisbury. The house was filled long before the proceedings 
commenced with 3,500 persons, who represented, however, if 
the figures of the Primrose League may be trusted, just about 
one third of a unit in every hundred of its total number of mem- 
bers, for Lord Salisbury declares that there are now a million 
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members, and treats the League as a great popular bulwark 
of democratic Conservatism. Lord Salisbury, however, treats 
democratic Conservatism as if it were Conservatism only as to 
the form of our institutions, and not as to the policy which that 
form should lead us to adopt. In relation to social progress, 
he was Liberal enough in his declarations on behalf of the 
Primrose League. “I am sure,” he said, “that as far as the 
improvement of the condition of all the circumstances of life, 
and of all the opportunities of self-culture, and all the secu- 
rities against future want, which can be afforded either by 
the legitimate action of Parliament, or by the surer, wider, 
and more truthful action of public opinion, go, all such 
results are desired, and will be promoted with at least 
:as much heartiness in every part of the Constitutional party, 
as they will be among the members of any other party in the 
State. It is the problem which we all have to solve, and we shall 
give to it our most earnest attention.” And he appealed to 
the appointment of the Labour and Capital Commission as an 
-evidence of the sympathy of the Government with such a policy 
-of social improvement. 


Lord Salisbury held that the next General Election would 
not finally settle the Home-rule Question. If, as he expected, 
the Conservatives carried the day, he looked forward to the 
Gladstonians still persisting in their advocacy of Irish Home- 
rule; andif the Gladstonians carried the day, he looked forward 
to the Conservatives offering the most steady resistance to Irish 
Home-rule. He held that the “object-lesson” we had had in 
Trish Home-rule had gone a good way towards disgusting 
England with the Irish means of political warfare. “They are 
not the means of political warfare we adopt in thiscountry. I 
have no sympathy with the man who plasters lime in Mr. 
Parnell’s eyes, but neither have I any sympathy with the 
man who drives spectacle-glasses into Mr. Tim Healy’s eyes.” 
Again, “If I wished to describe the character of Mr. Parnell, 
I should use the language of Mr. Timothy Healy. If I wished 
to describe the character of Mr. Timothy Healy, I should use 
the language of Mr. Parnell.” And then Lord Salisbury went 
on to insist on the great danger of handing over political 
power to the ministers of any great clerical order, and said 
that it was not specially the Roman Catholic clergy that he 
was afraid of, but that he should make the same protest if the 
Anglican or any other clergy entered the political field and 
presumed to dictate to the laity. We see very clearly the 
‘danger discerned by Lord Salisbury, if a majority of the laity 
are willing to be dictated to; but the danger of dictation 
‘depends on the moral attitude of those to whom the dictation 
is addressed; and it appears to us to be the fault of the laity, 
not the fault of the clergy, if the danger be serious. 





At the Dublin meeting of the National League on Tuesday, 
Mr. John Redmond sent up a cry of distress over the evicted 
tenants on “ Plan of Campaign ” estates, who are now finding 
that those who betrayed them into refusing their rents, have 
no funds with which to keep the promises that delivered them 
over into the power of the agitators. The “ Plan of Campaign” 
must be dropped, he said, for want of funds. This confession 
seems to us highly satisfactory. Mr. Harrington, who also 
poke, revealed the fact that the members of the Bar who had 
been fee’d out of the “ Plan of Campaign” funds, had asked 
for “enormous” fees. In other words, the counsel for the 
“Plan of Campaign ” were as selfish as the whole conspiracy 
bas been from first to last. 


At the annual meeting of the Grand Council of the 
Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association on Tuesday, Mr. 
Chamberlain reproached the Gladstonians with not seizing on 
the opportunity which had been given them by Mr. Parnell’s 
disclosures, to declare Irish Home-rule hopeless in face of the 
confession that even in 1886 the Irish Party never intended 
toaccept Mr. Gladstone’s offer as final, but only as the thin end 
of the wedge by the use of which they would soon be able to ex- 
tract much larger concessions. As it is, the Gladstonians are 
overloaded with obligations to a cause which they cannot 
win, and which renders it quite impossible for them to carry 
the other and reasonable reforms to which as a pariy 
they are pledged. Even if the Gladstonians could ignore 
their pledges to Ireland, which they cannot do, they could 
only propose, with any chance of success, the very pro- 
gramme of reform to which the Unionist Party are already 
pledged,—namely, the extension of local government, the 


further provision for agricultural labourers, free education, 
reform of the land laws, and reform of registration. The 
choice, therefore, lies between two parties who, so far as 
practicable reforms go, accept the same policy, one of them, 
however, being handicapped by pledges for an impossible Irish 
policy, from which the other is quite free. The English people 
will obviously prefer the party which is ready as well as free to 
push these wholesome reforms, to the party which is hampered 
by conditions that render their success hopeless. 


The result of the election for the Woodstock Division of 
Oxfordshire is very cheering. There was no contest in 1886, 
when Mr. Maclean, the Liberal Unionist, was elected without 
opposition. In 1885, before Mr. Gladstone declared for Home- 
rule, Mr. Maclean was elected as a Liberal by a majority of 189 
(4,327 against 4,138), on a total poll of 8,465 votes. On Tuesday 
last, Mr. Morrell, the Conservative Unionist candidate, for 
whom the Liberal Unionists worked manfully, was elected by 
4,448 votes, against 3,760 given for Mr. Benson, the Glad- 
stonian candidate (majority, 688), on a total poll of 8,208 
votes. In other words, the Conservatives increased their poll 
by 310 votes, and the Gladstonian poll was smaller by 567 
votes than that of the Liberal in 1885. The result is un- 
doubtedly due to the excellent Unionist canvas amongst the 
agricultural labourers, which may be ascribed chiefly to the 
admirable speeches of Mr. Fowle, the Vicar of Islip, Pro- 
fessor Dicey, and Mr. Jesse Collings, who went down to help 
in the election. Mr. Fowle’s vigorous and lucid speeches were 
a tower of strength to the Unionist Party. Would that we 
could have such a representative in South Leicestershire (the 
Harborough Division, as it is called), where we are probably 
in greater danger than in any other of the pending by- 
elections. It is no easy task to convince the rural house- 
holders that Mr. Gladstone has made the great blunder of 
his life in taking up the cause of Irish Home-rule. And we 
do not blame them for being hard to convince on such a 
point as that. 








Sir Philip Magnus writes an interesting and moderate letter 
to yesterday’s Times, warning the members of Convocation 
of the University of London not to pledge themselves to reject 
the new draft Charter offered to them, till they have gravely 
considered the danger of a course which would probably lead 
to the grant of a separate Charter to University and King’s 
Colleges, London, and to the defection of the Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons from the revised plans of the University 
of London, to which at present their assent seems'to be secured. 
We so far agree with Sir Philip that we think that all wise 
graduates will reserve their decision to the last, and will take 
no rash step. But we confess that we see very little chance 
that the huge unwieldy scheme on which some of the ablest 
members of the Senate have spent so much skill and labour, 
can ever work well. And we very much doubt whether the 
creation of a rival University in London would do half the 
mischief which the revised scheme must effect in introducing 
an inevitable and pronounced collegiate bias into an examining 
body which now does its work so equitably, and with so healthy 
an influence over the secondary schools of the country. 


Lord Shand, an able Scotch Judge, has, in a long letter to 
the Times of Thursday, explained that the consequences of 
the decision in the Clitheroe case may not be so serious as is 
imagined. He maintains that the wife who deserts her 
husband loses her claim to alimony, and may even, if she has 
means, be compelled to assign part of them to her husband’s 
support. That is, of course, good law; but it does not 
affect the cases in which the wife really supports herself, 
and in part her children, by her labour. Lord Shand believes 
that the true remedy would be to grant divorce, as in 
Scotland, for wilful desertion, and would even reduce the 
statutory period to two years. He says the Scotch law has 
produced no perceptible evils, but forgets how much more 
amenable to religious opinion Scotchmen are than the people 
of any other Protestant country, In England, we fear, deser- 
tions would be endless, every man or woman uncomfortable 
in wedlock emigrating without notice; and the whole idea of 
marriage, as a contract anly to be dissolved by death, would 
be deteriorated. Separation may be repented of, but the 
married divorce cannot shake off the new wife. 


Bank Rate, 33 per cent. 





New Consols (2{) were on Friday 953 to 96, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S BUDGET. 

M® GOSCHEN’S Budget has the great merit of ex- 
al treme simplicity and great caution. His surplus 
is not large, but it is adequate for the purpose to which 
he proposes to devote it,—that of setting free the elemen- 
tary education of the country from the burden of the 
school-fees,—a purpose announced in the Queen’s Speech, 
and which the surplus will enable the Government to carry 
out in its entirety even when it comes into full operation 
next year. In the present year it will operate, if the 
House of Commons accepts it, for only seven months,— 
namely, from September Ist to the end of the financial 
year,—and hence Mr. Goschen will have enough to pay 
half-a-million for the rebuilding of the barracks out of 
revenue, instead of borrowing, as he would otherwise have 
had to do, for that purpose, and enough also to devote 
£400,000 to the calling in of light gold and restoring the 
gold coinage to its standard weight. Mr. Goschen has been 
not only a fortunate but a most provident Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Within four years his surpluses have 
reduced the National Debt by nearly £31,000,000, and his 
estimates of revenue have proved neither artificially low 
nor too sanguine. On the whole, nothing could be more 
careful nor more nearly verified than his anticipations of 
revenue. And while he has shown himself ready for a’ 
great effort in the enlargement and reconstruction of our 
naval and military defences, and has heartily seconded the 
country in its ery for good material rather than cheap 
material, and good work rather than cheap work, he has 
yet resisted sturdily the encroachments of unscrupulous 
popular demands on the national purse, and kept the 
standard of public economy and thrift as high as any of 
his predecessors. He has thought it right, indeed, to 
spend more on the defences of the country than they have 
done, but that has been in the pursuit of a deliberate 
policy, and a policy of which he and his colleagues are not 
ashamed, seeing that they regard it as the best and surest 
kind of guarantee for peace. 

It is obvious enough that the chief question raised by 
the Budget will be the question of the Voluntary schools. 
A great effort will be made by the Opposition to insist 
that an infusion of representative local control shall be 
conceded to all the Voluntary schools as a set-off against 
the payment by the taxpayers of the school-fees,—in other 
words, that locally elected members shall be introduced 
into the management of all denominational schools which 
are relieved from the payment of school-pence. We 
heartily trust that the Government will oppose itself firmly 
to any such demand. It will mean virtually the intro- 
duction of theological squabbles into all denominational 
Boards of Governors, and the destruction of all unity of 
design and firmness of administration on these Boards. Nor 
is there really any sort of excuse for such a change. The 
grant is made by the central authority, and does not fall 
upon the ratepayers. The richest parts of England 
will pay a great deal more than the poorest parts 
towards the remission of the parents’ fees. If there is a 
claim for extra control at all, it is a claim for extra control 
on behalf of the central Government, which represents the 
nation at large, not a claim for extra control on behalf of 
the local district in which the parents’ fees are remitted. 
One great argument which diminishes our own hearty dis- 
like to the removal of personal responsibility for their 
children’s education from the shoulders of the parents, is 
that the surrender of the parents’ fees will make the 
machinery of education far more simple and efficient, and 
enable the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses to give up 
their time far more effectually than before to their proper 
work of education. But this great advantage would be 
vastly reduced, would be perhaps wholly lost, if, by way 
of equivalent for the remission of fees, the governing 
bodies of all Voluntary schools were embarrassed by 
the introduction of elective opposition members, who 
would generally conceive it to be their duty to em- 
barrass the management, and interfere adversely in its 
plans. A schoolmaster or schoolmistress would rather 
have to screw the school-pence out of poverty-stricken 
parents, than to please two conflicting parties on the 
Board of Management. The Government do not mean to 





injure the denominational schools, They assure us, and 


we fully accept their assurance, that they intend the 
remission of fees to benefit all schools alike, the denomina- 
tional and National schools no less than the School Board 
schools; and if this is to be the case, there must be no 
attempt to introduce an opposition into the Boards of 
Management of the former class. of schools. That the 
Council of Education should direct their inspectors to- 
insist, gradually but firmly, on a higher standard of general 
efficiency after the school-fees have been remitted, we 
should think very reasonable. As the central Government 
are to give a great increase of aid, the central Government 
may fairly exact a general increase of educational force. 
But instead of ensuring this result, the very opposite result. 
would be all but ensured, by introducing the elective prin- 
ciple into denominational schools. The conscience clause, 
and the due enforcement of the conscience clause, is the 
only possible security against anything like denominational 
propagandism. That, of course, must be carefully pro- 
vided against. But to introduce an elective element into. 
the Boards of Management of denominational schools. 
would really mean, not the exclusion of propagandism, 
but the inclusion of conflicting propagandist forces, and 
therefore not only the intensification of any spirit 
of propagandism which may already exist, but the 
introduction of a rival propagandism of equal bitter- 
ness. As it is, the religious body which manages the 
Voluntary school should be left to determine quite freely 
what the religious teaching should be. Only the children 
of parents who do not accept that religious teaching 
should be carefully secured, as they are now secured, 
against any illegitimate attempt to draw their children 
into the classes held for that kind of lesson. We trust the 
Government will stand perfectly firm on this question. 
We are, indeed, quite convinced that they will. If they 
do not, the Free Education Bill will be wrecked by their 
own followers, and they would have no right to complain 
that it had been so wrecked. Nor, in our belief, would the 
attempt to introduce religious squabbling into the govern- 
ment of denominational schools be at all really popular. A 
few angry fanatics and a few political mischief-makers 
would approve it, but the great majority of the people of 
this country do not wish to see the religious teachers whom 
they most trust, embarrassed by angry controversies as to 
the religious methods which those teachers adopt. They 
are quite content if their own children are secured 
from religious meddling, and for the rest prefer a good 
school that is established for a specifically religious end to 
be made honestly subservient to that religious end,—so 
long as no children are submitted to the religious teaching 
whose parents do not approve it, and so long as these 
children suffer no disadvantages as regards their instruc- 
tion in secular subjects by being exempted from the 
religious classes. If the Government leave no room for 
doubt that they really intend all classes of schools to 
benefit equally by the remission of the school-fees, they 
will, we believe, pass this measure triumphantly, and gain 
by it the gratitude of the people. 

One great merit of Mr. Goschen’s Budgets is, that they 
have uniformly been Budgets aiming at nothing less than 
the glorification of the Chancellor of the Exchequér. When 
Mr. Goschen held that the local taxation had a claim 
on him, he spoiled the effect of his Budget to give 
for local taxation what he regarded as due to it. When 
he was convinced that the Army and Navy needed a 
systematic effort to strengthen them, he spoiled the effect. 
of his Budget to give sufficient help to the Army and 
Navy. And now that he regards the promise of Free 
Education as a pledge that ought to be redeemed, he has 
spoiled the effect of his Budget to redeem that promise. 
This is, indeed, the duty of a true Finance Minister. His 
object should be not the remission of taxation unless 
the remission of taxation happens to be the chief need 
of the nation, but the employment of the great re- 
sources of the country in the mode best adapted to the 
country’s duties and wants. That has been Mr. Goschen’s 
leading idea throughout his administration of the 
Exchequer, and therefore his career at the Exchequer 
will compare favourably with that of many Chancellors 
of the Exchequer who have starved the great services 
of the country in order to swell the amounts by which 
they have been able to reduce the so-called burdens on 
the people. But when the burden taken from the back 
is hung upon the feet, and the people find that, though 
they have less to pay, they have less power to per- 
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form the active duties of a great nation, they are not 
grateful for a physical bcon waich lowers them in their 


own eyes. 





PORTUGUESE OBSTRUCTION. 


TY\HE Portuguese must remember that there are limits 
ik even to the tyranny of impotence. We may be 
made to endure a great deal because Portugal is weak and 
we are strong, and because it would be odious to send 
the Fleet to the Tagus, or even to occupy Goa or Madeira ; 
but nevertheless there is a point where even Great Britain 
must insist upon being treated by her old ally with some 
show of fairness and consideration. Against the right of 
the Portuguese to keep as much of Africa as they can, and 
to do their best by diplomatic action or by serious occupa- 
tion to enlarge their Colonial Empire, we say nothing. 
They have doubtless a strong case in many particulars, 
and if it were put forward ina spirit of moderation and 
good faith, it would be certain not to go unheeded. 
Englishmen are perhaps over-ready to think their own 
countrymen in the wrong, and a genuine Portuguese 
grievance would be sure to find advocates here. When, 
however, the Portuguese make agreements in Lisbon 
which they will not enforce in Africa, and resort to the 
most high-handed and aggressive acts whenever they have 
a claim to put forward, it becomes absolutely necessary 
to consider whether we can any longer tolerate their 
arbitrariness and want of all friendly feeling. We have 
already endured from Portugal treatment which we should 
never have endured from a Power holding a position equal 
to our own. A little more, and it will be necessary to make 
Portugal understand that our patience is exhaustible. 

The latest difficulties in regard to South Africa have 
arisen from the fact that Portugal and England are engaged 
in a race for the northern angle of the Mashonaland High- 
lands. Practically both Powers know that the dispute as to 
Manica and the adjoining districts will be decided according 
as the one or the other obtains effective possession. This 
being the case, we cannot complain that the Portuguese 
are endeavouring to push on into Manica as fast as possible. 
We have, however, a right to require that the race shall 
be run under fair conditions. If we are content not to 
exercise the right of might to settle the whole business 
just as we choose, they must refrain from taking 
unfair advantages, such as they have lately taken at 
Port Beira. The Portuguese openly confess that their 
object in stopping Colonel Willoughby and his ex- 
pedition was to give their own people a good start. 
Contrary to their undertaking, they have forbidden our 
vessels to navigate the Pungwé, and in violation of all 
friendly feeling, they have fired on British subjects and 
arrested their persons. In a word, while we are withheld 
by the desire not to humiliate or coerce a weak Power, the 
Portuguese act as if we might be treated as virtual enemies. 
Under the circumstances, it is clear that the time bas come 
to settle the Portuguese question once and for all, by 
gentle means if possible, if not, by superior force. Let 
us consider for a moment exactly how matters stand at 
present. It will be remembered that last August Lord 
Salisbury proposed a treaty with Portugal which would 
have given the latter Power unqualified possession of the 
Manica territory now in dispute. Fortunately for us, 
however, though unfortunately for the Portuguese, they 
refused to accept Lord Salisbury’s proposal for delimita- 
tion. On this refusal, a modus vivendi was arranged 
on November 14th to the following effect. Portugal 
engaged to give free transit over the waterways of the 
Zambesi, Shiré, and Pungwé, and to facilitate generally 
communication between the Portuguese settlements on 
the coast and the English possessions in the interior, 
“especially as regards the establishment of postal and 
telegraphic communications, and as regards the transport 
service.” Both Powers also agreed “to recognise the 
territorial limits indicated in the Convention of August 
20th, 1890, in so far that from the date of the present 
agreement to the termination thereof, neither Power will 
make treaties, accept Protectorates, or exercise any act of 
sovereignty within the spheres of influence assigned to the 
other party by the said Convention.” It is added, however, 
that ‘‘ neither Power will thereby be held to prejudge any 
question whatever which may arise as to the said terri- 
torial limits in the course of the altered negotiations.” 
The agreement is to come to an end six months after date, 
on May 14th or May 4th,—that is, according as calendar 


or lunar months are the months of diplomacy. This being 
the agreement, let us see how the two parties have observed 
it. In the first place, it is alleged, and we fancy 
with truth, that the emissaries of the South Africa 
Company did exercise acts of sovereignty within the 
regions declared by the Convention of August 20th to 
be within the sphere of influence of Portugal. If, then, 
Portugal had herself refrained from wrongful acts, she 
would probably have had a good case against us for in- 
fringing the modus vivendi. In obtaining redress under 
these circumstances, the better portion of the English public 
would have been on her side. If, however, the South Africa 
Company did not abide by the modus vivendi, no more has 
Portugal. The attack made upon Sir John Willoughby 
and his party is absolutely without excuse. He and his 
companions were not armed, and they were carrying mails. 
In a word, they were doing the very thing which the modus 
vivendi specially gave them a right to do. It is clear, 
therefore, that Portugal has broken her agreement, and 
cannot any longer claim to treat it as binding. If she has 
a grievance against England, we have as great, if not a 
greater, one against her. 

In view of these circumstances, it is evident that, when 
May 4th comes, there will be a clean slate in regard to the 
delimitation of Portuguese and English spheres of in- 
fluence in South Africa. The agreement of August 20th, 
1890, was refused by Portugal, and so has ceased to exist ; 
and the modus vivendi which kept a portion of it alive, but 
which has been observed by neither Power, will have ceased 
in another ten days to have even a nominal force. If 
the Portuguese had abided by the modus vivendi, it might 
have been difficult, in face of the South Africa Company’s 
infringement, for us to have altered the position we took 
up last August. As it is, we are free to review the 
whole position. That this is so is a matter for no small 
congratulation, for the explorations of Mr. Rhodes’s 
emissaries have shown that our Foreign Office made a 
great mistake in proposing to yield Manica to the Portu- 
guese. We say this not merely because Manica is full of 
gold. The real reason why we must possess Manica our- 
selves, and not allow a nominal annexation by Portugal, is 
to be found in the fact that if we do not occupy that terri- 
tory, it will be raided by Boer filibusters, who will set up a 
paper Republic, and so add another element of disturbance 
to the South African problem. The Portuguese would 
be quite unable to dislodge the Boers if they once took 
possession, and we should thus have a sort of diggers” 
Alsatia—that is what a so-called Boer Republic would 
become when it had been “rushed ” by a cosmopolitan mob 
of gold-seekers—thrown across our road from Northern 
Mashonaland to the sea. This is what Sir John Willoughby, 
writing in the Fortnightly of this month, says on the 
subject :—“ The Manica question at present is of imme- 
diate interest, as a point of dispute between the Chartered 
Company and Portugal, but the real interest involved is 
more far-reaching. Had Portugal accepted the boundary 
offered by Lord Salisbury in his agreement of August 20th, 
a new Transvaal would have rapidly absorbed Manicaland 
under the auspices of a filibustering Boer expedition which 
would have made short work of pushing the Portuguese 
representatives into the sea. Could Portugal, even with 
the assistance of Gouveia [a leader, “ of Goanese and native 
extraction,” who commands a band of “ armed slaves,” and 
is a terror to the tribes south of the Zambesi], have dared 
to venture upon the enormous expense entailed by a 
serious struggle with the Boers in so distant a country ? 
Iam convinced that our withdrawal from Manica would 
ensure the establishment of a Boer Republic between the 
sphere of British control and the coast within twelve 
months, and I believe every one who is sufficiently well 
acquainted with South African affairs will endorse my 
conviction.” Sir John Willoughby is quite right to warn 
our statesmen of this danger, and we trust his view 
will not be ignored at the Foreign Office. Mean- 
time we can only say again that Portugal will be wise to 
adopt a different attitude towards this country. We know 
the temptation to which her King and statesmen are 
exposed is not a light one. They think it safer to irritate 
the British people than the mob of Lisbon. They will 
find in the end, however, that their calculations are 
fallacious. If they persist in their present line of action, 
they will awaken a real feeling of indignation in England, 
and they will then find that they have only encouraged 





hopes at home which they are unable to fulfil. Both on 
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domestic and on foreign grounds, Portugal will be wise if 
she brings the delimitation negotiations to as speedy a 
termination as possible. 





LORD SALISBURY AND THE PRIMROSE 
LEAGUE. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech at the Primrose League 
was a little disappointing. What we wanted in that 
address to the Primrose League, was some indication of 
the “principles” to which he only vaguely referred as 
“handed down to us with the sanction of centuries,” but 
which he took no pains to discriminate from those other 
principles to which he also referred not without satisfaction, 
under the sanction of which Conservatives are willing 
to remodel social institutions in England, and are already 
remodelling social institutions in Ireland after a fashion 
which, as Lord Salisbury himself said, “it required no 
small departure from previous English traditions to com- 
mence.” We should have welcomed very much any exposi- 
tion by Lord Salisbury of the justification for the wide 
departure from tradition in relation both to the English 
and to the Irish social questions, at the very time 
when he and his colleagues were calling upon the million 
members of the Primrose League to fight to the death in 
order to defend those principles “ which have been handed 
down to us with the sanction of centuries, and to defeat the 
wild, the violent, the fantastic imaginations by which 80 
many communities, in so many parts of the world, are led 
astray.” We do not doubt that Lord Salisbury could, if he 
would, have so defined the principles of the Primrose League 
as to reconcile them with a perfect willingness to soothe 
the discontents of English labourers and of Irish peasants, 
even when that willingness involves innovations ‘ which it 
required no small departure from previous English tradi- 
tions to commence.” But certainly, in addressing a party 
which takes its stand upon tradition, and regards a break 
with tradition as almost a break with principle, the attempt 
to demonstrate the fundamental Conservatism of the new 
policy would not have been superfluous. If Conservatives 
may ignore the deeper social traditions of their party, why 
should they resist so valiantly, and, we hope, so success- 
fully, those innovations on the political principles of the 
past which Mr. Gladstone and his followers so eagerly 
advocate ? 

We can only suppose that Lord Salisbury would claim 
for modern Conservatism, that it may fitly accept and 
develop the principles which led to the English adoption 
of a Poor-Law as the best protection against Socialism in 
the propagandist and revolutionary sense of that term, 
and that he would apologise for the Irish measures which 
he regards as marking so great a departure from previous 
English traditions, as well as for the English measures which 
have been conceived and are likely to be conceived in the 
interests of the same class, as more or less developments 
ef the policy of conceding something in practice to the 
wants of the most needy classes, in order to prevent 
the mischief certain to result from conceding anything in 
principle to socialistic demands. He might not un- 
reasonably say, though we cannot tell whether he would 
say, that the Primrose League is established to cement 
English and Irish society together in its present con- 
dition, and to effect this with as little change of form 
as possible,—and that so long as historical traditions are 
adhered to and developed, the modifications of the sharper 
economical doctrines which are of no very long standing and 
of no very fixed authority, may be very useful for the pur- 
pose of diffusing a more kindly feeling amongst all classes, 
and further, that among those modifications which have 
pressed themselves upon this generation as almost essen- 
tial, if revolution is to be avoided, is some measure which 
promises security of tenure to the small peasant, and 
comparative comfort to the agricultural labourer. He 
might perhaps assert that both the land reforms in 
Ireland and the allotment laws in England, are really 
nothing but efficient and improved substitutes for the 
ineffective working of the Poor-Law, and that they would 
produce the same effect as the Poor-Law in softening 
the hardships of the severest lot, without doing so much 
as the Poor-Law, when leniently applied, did, to lower the 
character and sap the industry of the labouring class. We 
do not say that Lord Salisbury would take this line, but 
we think that, consistently with the general idea of the 
Primrose League as a great Conservative League pene- 





trating all classes, he might take such a line, and yet 
maintain strenuously that any needless departure from 
historic tradition in regard to our political institutions, 
and especially any departure from it in the direction of 
giving the least progressive sections of our population an 
organisation independent of the more progressive sections 
of our population, would give a very much greater and 
more dangerous stimulus to the revolutionary impulses of 
our people, than any concessions calculated to alleviate 
the miseries of either Irish tenants or English labourers 
at the cost of the more comfortable classes, and to re- 
vive in them the principle of social ambition and hope. 
We do not feel confident, of course, that Lord Salisbury 
would take this line, though it is somewhat remarkable 
that, in addressing such a body as the Primrose League, 
he should have insisted on what the Government had done 
in Ireland and are prepared to do in England without any 
sanction from distinct Conservative traditions. But we do 
feel confident that he would attach very great importance 
to maintaining the historical continuity of our political in- 
stitutions, and especially of those institutions which knit 
the United Kingdom together, and secure the people 
against the tyranny and caprices of such nationalist cliques 
as that which now threatens the most prosperous province 
in Ireland and the most prosperous residents in the other 
provinces. It is only the fact that they belong to the 
United Kingdom which protects the Irish minority 
against the tyranny of an ignorant and unscrupulous 
confederation supported by the majority of the Irish 
people. In a democracy like our own, by far the 
safest Conservative force to rely upon, is that inherent in 
the character of the least flighty of the races of which it 
is composed. And that Mr. Gladstone should actually 
have invited us to eliminate in great measure that Con- 
servative force from the institutions which are to determine 
the future of the Irish people,—nay, to take this course in 
the name of Conservatism on the ground that an Irish tradi- 
tion dating from a period of gross misrule warrants us 
in taking it,—does seem to us one of the most unfortunate 
appeals from Philip sober to Philip drunk which was ever 
asked for by a great statesman. The Conservatism which 
relies on genuinely democratic guarantees is the most trust- 
worthy type of Conservatism in a democratic country. If 
once the more violent and flighty horse has been fairly yoked 
between two steady roadsters, no driver who valued his 
own safety would appeal to a tradition which exchanged 
such a team for a tandem in which the flighty horse could 
follow its own caprices without check or hindrance; and 
yet that is just the kind of appeal to tradition which Mr. 
Gladstone urges. Lord Salisbury may fairly say :—‘If we 
are to return to obsolete traditions at all, let it be ina 
direction which ‘the genius of the Teutonic race has 
tried and justified, and not in a direction which can 
only appeal to Celtic precedents of which nobody can 
be proud.’ As Lord Salisbury said, there is no safety 
in multiplying precedents which present us with Mr. 
Parnell blinded by lime-dust on one day, and with Mr. 
Timothy Healy with his glasses broken into his eyes on 
another. There is no safety in setting off Mr. Parnell’s in- 
vective against Mr. Timothy Healy, to balance Mr. Timothy 
Healy’s invective against Mr. Parnell, for that leaves us 
only in the momentary rest which is sometimes found at 
the centre of acyclone. True Conservatism in a democratic 
age consists in appealing to those historic precedents and 
instincts by which a somewhat sluggish and sagacious 
people really hold fast. And in these islands at least, 
that means holding fast by the customs, habits, and 
institutions which have sunk deep into the heart of the 
English race. So far as we popularise, let us popularise 
after the English fashion, by compromise and concession, 
and so far as we can, let us hold fast by the massive 
institutions to which the slow but steady English race has 
always preferred to moor its political destinies. 





MR. CECIL RHODES. 


E are not inclined to take Mr. Cecil Rhodes so 
entirely upon trust as a great many people in this 
country show a disposition to do. They are so sick of the 
flabbiness of English statesmen, who crouch before popular 
opinion as if it were divine, that they overestimate the 
qualities of decision and audacity. Mr. Rhodes un- 
doubtedly possesses both, and great general ability be- 
sides ; but we should like, before accepting him as a great 
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man, to understand more fully the uses to which he pur- 
poses to apply his gifts. He boasted at Kimberley on 
March 81st, that he had striven for twenty years to “ amal- 
gamate ” the diamond-mines ; but his success in that effort 
at fortune-making, though it shows perseverance and 
business capacity, is no proof by itself that the mono- 
polist’s ideas will benefit either England or the world. A 
diamond “ Ring” does no harm to mankind, even if it runs 
up the price of the sparkling stones, or confines their 
possession to the very rich; but making a “Ring” 
in anything cannot be considered of itself a boon 
conferred upon humanity. It is a much greater benefit 
to bind together the English and Dutch of South 
Africa, as Mr. Rhodes has apparently done, at least 
within the confines of the Cape Colony ; but we should like 
to know whether the Cape Premier, in order to perform this 
service, has or has not accepted the whole of the “ Afri- 
kander” ideas. That party used to favour a method of 
managing black men indistinguishable, except in words, 
from slavery. Unionamong the Whites to be purchased by 
the slavery or serfage of the Blacks is neither a Christian nor 
an English object, and it is one which, if pursued, will lay the 
seeds of unending calamities, and completely poison the 
development of civilisation in South Africa. It is nota 
new South, as “the South” was before the war, that 
Englishmen are endeavouring to found. Moreover, we 
care about England, and should like to know much 
more exactly than any one seems to do, whether 
Mr. Rhodes is fighting for England or for his own 
hand; whether he proposes in the end to be a great 
English Viceroy, or to be the first President of a strong 
and well-knit but independent Republic in South Africa. 
His speech of March 31st, though exceedingly astute, 
and full of gratitude for his reception in the “ old country,” 
does not entirely reassure us as to that great issue. 
Throughout it is penetrated by three ideas,—that the 
English and Dutch in Africa should forget their differences ; 
that separation from the Mother-country should be post- 
poned -until it suits the convenience of South Africa more 
completely ; and that in the intermediate time every ques- 
tion which may arise shall be settled according to the 
judgment of the Afrikanders,—that is, the English and 
Dutch who have thrown in their lot for all time with 
South Africa. This last condition of amity is reiterated 
so often and so harshly, and the self. government demanded 
is evidently to be so complete, that Englishmen are 
tempted to ask whether any room at all is left for 
the Imperial claim, whether they gain any good or 
avoid any evil by protecting so wilful a dependency, 
and whether they may not find themselves pledged in 
the end to strengthen an African Empire—call it Dominion 
or Commonwealth, it will still be an Empire—based upon 
principles which they regard as politically unsound, and 
morally distinctly bad. We do not want the Queen to 
reign in South Africa if her sceptre will not protect its 
black population, and would have her decline a loyalty, 
however profitable, only to be purchased by a long retro- 
gression in the road which England has now travelled for 
fifty-eight years. We wish Mr. Rhodes or his friends, 


before they ask for more Parliamentary help, on the ground. 


of confidence in him as a great administrator, would make 
this point a little clearer than it is. Does Mr. Rhodes look 
in the end to make of the coloured people guests of the 
State, with all rights of protection and freedom, though 
no right of rule—which should be their position for a 
century or two, till the savage has worked out of them— 
or does he intend to hold them to labour for the benefit of 
white employers ? 

It may be said that the latest incident reported from 
South Africa conclusively proves that Mr. Rhodes is at 
heart an Englishman ; but we are not so certain of that. 
He has acted, we have little doubt, strongly in the English 
interest ; but then, he has also acted in defence of his 
own policy. The facts of the situation, as we read them, 
are these. A section of the Boers of the Transvaal are 
weary of the increasing immigration of Englishmen into 
their Republic. The diamond-diggers and gold-hunters, 
and immigrants generally, who have restored the finances 
of the State, and are building cities as rapidly as Western 
Americans ever did, are highly disagreeable to the Dutch 
farmers, who want to be shepherd-kings and not miners, 
and who complain that they have no room, no peace, and 
no security for possession of their slaves. With more 
than five souls to the ten square miles, they feel too 





crowded to draw breath. A large body of them—five 
thousand, it is said—therefore resolved to “trek” inte 
Mashonaland and establish a Republic upon the great 
plateau, making at the same time a league with the 
Portuguese, who own the coast provinces, and can give 
them an independent route to the sea. The Portuguese, 
in their mad irritation with Great Britain, leaped at this 
proposal, though ultimately it would be fatal to them- 
selves, Dutch Calvinists not being tolerant of either re- 
monstrances or taxation from half-caste Catholics; and 
the trek appears to have been arranged. Lord Salisbury, 
however, put his veto upon it. The movement was perfectly 
certain to end either in the loss of a British province just 
granted to the Chartered Company of South Africa, or in 
an armed collision between Boers and Englishmen, which 
might develop into a civil war between the white races 
throughout South Africa. Sir Henry Loch, the High 
Commissioner, was therefore allowed to signify this week 
to President Kruger that “reports have reached her 
Majesty’s Government that a trek into Mashonaland, with 
a view to the establishment of a Republic in that territory, 
is proposed. Her Majesty’s Government informs your 
Honour that they will regard this as an act of hostility te 
the Queen. The Transvaal Republic is held to the 
engagement contained in Article 10 of the Swaziland 
Convention. Her Majesty's Government expects an 
immediate assurance of the loyal co-operation of the 
Transvaal.” In other words, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would prohibit the “trek,” even if it took an 
army to make its prohibition effective. That was decided, 
as well as wise, and President Kruger, who probably 
does not want to lose his Dutch supporters, or to be left 
stranded in the Transvaal with English settlers only, at 
once accepted the situation thus created, “damped ” the 
project of emigration, and protested that the Government 
of the Transvaal was “ quite alive to its obligations.” His 
tone is that of a man quite in earnest, and he can, with 
English assistance, render any attempt to invade Mashona- 
land in force quite abortive. So far, so good; a danger 
has been averted by manliness; and as Mr. Rhodes must 
have agreed to or counselled this decisive action, that will 
be counted to the credit of his English sympathies. The 
deduction is reasonable enough ; but then, we have also to 
remember that Mr. Rhodes is the head of the Chartered 
Company of South Africa, whose property the migrating 
Boers proposed to take away or materially diminish. They 
would not, it is true, dig for gold, being shepherds and 
herdsmen, and not miners, but they would occupy vast 
spaces of the plateau which might be full of minerals—a 
Boer’s idea of the irreducible minimum for a farm is ten 
square miles, 6,400 acres—and they would claim for their 
Republic just those royalties on mining operations to 
which the Chartered Company partly looks for its ex- 
pected dividends. Mr. Rhodes was bound, therefore, as 
Chairman of the Company, to resist the Boer movement, 
which, again, threatened him directly as Premier of Cape 
Colony. He holds that position first of all because he is 
the favourite of the Dutch settlers, and the only man who 
can induce them to keep step with their English rivals. 
It is, moreover, essential to the success of his scheme for 
creating a great “self-governing ” State, that English and 
Dutch should sink their differences and work together, 
either in one Federation, or, as many of his projects seem 
to indicate, within a single State strongly centralised at 
Cape Town, where he is creating a University avowedly 
intended to diffuse Cape patriotism as well as general 
learning. The creation of independent Republics on the 
Orange River and in the Transvaal was, in his judgment, 
as he said at Kimberley, a mistake, and the rise of a new 
Republic in Mashonaland, necessarily hostile to English- 
men, if not in alliance with the Portuguese, would 
have thwarted all his schemes by reviving the bitter 
jealousy between the Dutch and English, and perhaps 
making continued peace impossible. His resistance to 
this plan, therefore, though in itself wise and in accordance 
with English interests, does not prove that Mr. Rhodes is 
devoted to Great Britain. He may be, but as yet his 
record seems to show that he is genuinely “ Afrikander,” 
and disposed to postpone the interests of the land of his 
birth to those of the land of his adoption, whenever the 
two shall clash. That is not unnatural, considering Mr. 
Rhodes’s career, nor, if he condemns slavery, should we 
blame him more for being Afrikander than for being 
Australian or Canadian.; but still, a statesman’s patriotism, 
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or want of it, is one datum in considering his claim to 
confidence, and before accepting his counsel implicitly, we 
should like to know more clearly whither his wishes tend. 
To subscribe £10,000 for the support of Parnellism may 
be a clever piece of tactics when one wishes for support in 
Parliament, but it is not of itself evidence that the sub- 
scriber is opposed to the dismemberment of the Empire. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON’S SPEECH. 


RE the Americans growing ambitious, as most 
prosperous peoples do? It is hard to answer the 
question, for the sovereignty in America resides with some 
twelve millions of voters, and that vast multitude is either 
habitually silent, speaking out only at the quadrennial 
elections, or it emits a murmur so multitudinous that its 
definite will is not to be extracted from the sound. One 
might as well try to hear what the sea is saying. Even 
the practised experts doubt if at this moment expanded 
currency, or Protection, or a lower tariff, or restriction on 
immigration, is the dominant wish of the majority; and 
as to its dominant sentiment, nobody even pretends to give 
a guess. There are signs, however, that the ruling states- 
men of the Union, amazed and even worried by the 
prosperity of the Treasury, more and more conscious of the 
great strength of the nation, and impatient for new fields 
of exertion and success, are revolving very large ideas, some 
of them perhaps a little dangerous. We have repeatedly 
pointed to the evidences which show that the old in- 
difference about Canada is vanishing, and that Americans, 
who formerly regarded Canada as little as we regard 
Norway, would be glad to absorb the Dominion, if they 
could do it without a war with England, or the acquisition 
of hostile provinces; and this very week a prominent 
Senator has acknowledged that this is the feeling in his 
heart. It is one which will produce consequences, 
even if the war of annoyances with which Canada is 
threatened should be averted, and her means of trans- 
porting goods into the Union should not be roughly 
‘impeded by an alteration in what would be called 
‘here the bonding system. So, we cannot but think, will 
the speech delivered by President Harrison in Texas 
-on April 19th. Though Canada is not named in that 
speech, the idea which pervades it is, that the Union 
- desires the leadership on both the American continents, if 
not a general Protectorate. President Harrison, who, it 
‘will be remembered, has evaded negotiation with the 
present Government of Ottawa, obviously because it is 
opposed to complete Reciprocity, speaks as if the Union 
had a natural right to monopolise the commerce of Spanish 
and Portuguese America. ‘The commerce,” he says, ‘“ of 
the Republics south of us,” which stretch, be it remem- 
bered, from Texas to Patagonia, “is naturally ours by 
neighbourhood, nearness of access, and the sympathy that 
binds the hemisphere that is without a King.” That is a 
strong utterance, that “naturally ours ;” and to show that 
the word “neighbours” has no restricted meaning, the 
President continues :—‘ The provisions of the Bill passed 
by the last Congress, looking to reciprocity of trade, not 
only met my official approval when I signed it, but also re- 
-eeived my zealous promotion. Before the Bill was reported, 
a treaty with Brazil had already been negotiated and pro- 
claimed. I think that, without disclosing any Executive 
secret, I may tell you that the arrangement with Brazil is 
not likely to abide in lonesomeness much longer, that 
others are to follow, and that, as a result, the products of 
the United States will find free or favoured access at the 
ports of many of these South or Central American States.” 
The President, in fact, desires to establish a Zollverein 
throughout the Americas, in which the Union, by right of 
its strength, its wealth, and its repute for impregnability, 
will take the lead, dictate every change of duty, and in no 
long period exercise a direct control over all financial opera- 
tions. ‘The Republics” are to buy all goods of the 
Union, which will be sent them, says the President, still 
further developing his thought, in subsidised American 
steamers, and will be protected by a reconstructed and 
powerful American Navy. “I much want the time to 


come when our citizens living in temporary exile in foreign 
ports shall now and then see fine modern men-of-war flying 
the United States flag, with the best modern guns on 
their decks and brave American crews in their forecastles.” 
This Navy, we may add, is being built, though rather slowly, 
the politicians of Washington preferring to swell their 





gigantic pension-list to spending money on ships whose 
crews, when abroad, cannot vote ; but it is rising, and the 
only remaining obstacle to the great plan is the distance of 
the Pacific coast from New York by water. Even President 
Harrison cannot talk of the “nearness” of Valparaiso or 
Callao while they can only be reached by sea by a voyage 
round Cape Horn; but he is ready to remove that diffi- 
culty. ‘I think,” he says, “we should add to all this, if 
happily it is likely to be accomplished, by making indi- 
vidual efforts for the early completion of the Nicaragua 
Canal,”—a canal, be it remembered, already under survey, 
and even construction. “The Pacific coast should no longer 
be reached by sea only by the passage round Cape Horn.” 
With the Isthmus of Panama cleft open by-an exclusively 
American canal, with a powerful war-fleet upon the ocean 
on both sides of the “ hemisphere ”—“ hemisphere” is an 
inclusive word, at any rate—with Reciprocity treaties with 
all Spanish and Portuguese Republics, and with the 
Monroe doctrine in full operation, so far as it wards off 
all European interference, the hegemony of the United 
States throughout the Western world would be a very 
real as well as a very big thing for diplomatists’ considera- 
tion. They will see how big it is if they will only imagine 
a similar claim put forward by any European Power,—by 
Great Britain, for instance, in right of American pos- 
sessions larger in area even than the Union. 

So long as the Government of Washington plays fair, 
we have no objection to raise even to this gigantic scheme. 
It is for Canada rather than for us to say how far she 
chooses to agree to it; nor have we any, even the smallest, 
right to control the treaties made by American Republics. 
They have a right to establish Free-trade with the United 
States alone, if they so please, and if they are not prevented 
by specific treaties, or even, if they see fit, to place them- 
selves under the protection of the American flag. We are 
not afraid for English trade, which has survived a “ Con- 
tinental System” before now; and as for the profitable 
supply of capital, we can probably undersell any rivals 
whom the next thirty years will bring into the field. Eng- 
land is a storehouse of accumulated wealth, with too little 
room for its expenditure. As to the sale of godds, if the 
Americans can beat us in open market, let them ; for even 
then every second dollar they employ will pay a dividend 
to an Englishinvestor. All that we ask in that connection 
is, that Americans shall not offer Reciprocity treaties to an 
entire “hemisphere,” and then declare that they believe 
only in the system of Protection, because a conflict like 
that betwixt words and acts is intellectually provoking. 
But we would call our readers’ attention to the new 
tone underlying the President’s speech, to the vast- 
ness of the projects which he treats as if they were 
details—he only alludes, you see, en passant to that 
inighty work, the Nicaragua Canal—and to the calmness 
with which he asserts American right, as if it were not 
only unassailable, but past question, to the commerce of 
half the world. There is a ring in his words which, if he 
were a King, would suggest that he entertained vast 
ambitions ; and they may be present inthe mind of the real 
King for whom and to whom he is speaking, the people of 
the United States. President Harrison, be it remembered, 
is seeking a second term, and, as an experienced politician, 
is not likely to be mooting projects which he knows to 
be disagreeable to his vast audience of king-makers. 
Of course the interval between talking of projects such as 
these and carrying them into effect, may be a long one. 
It is by no means certain, to begin with, that the American 
people intend their Treasury to keep so full, or that they 
will not at the next election find themselves face to face 
with vital questions, such as those raised by the Farmers’ 
Alliance, in the presence of which the idea of commercial 
treaties to be contracted with a whole hemisphere may 
recede into the obscurity of a distant future. Then, 
although Brazil has yielded in part to Mr. Blaine’s seduc- 
tions, it is by no means certain that all Spanish America 
will. The new Republic in Brazil greatly needs warm 
foreign alliances, and its older sisters may prefer those 
they already have, more especially as the Spanish Ameri- 
cans entertain, as the Portuguese Americans do not, a 
deep-rooted dislike and dread of the English-speaking Re- 
public whose citizens invent contemptuous nicknames for 
them, and tell them openly that the Union is, in the 
two Americas, the reversionary general heir. There are 
treaties, too, with the most-favoured nation clause in 
them, which have not yet expired, and the Republics are 
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jealous of abandoning their complete control over duties 
which alone enable them to raise sufficient revenue. They 
are too thinly settled as yet to raise much by direct 
taxation, and they are dependent for the conditions of 
“progress,” in the commercial sense, upon European 
capital. It is by no means certain, either, that the era of 
anarchy in Spanish America has closed at last, or that the 
Republics have yet devised a form of government which 
will give them the stability necessary to the maintenance 
of any permanent policy. Still, the dreams of governing 
men in the United States are not inapt to fulfil themselves, 
and these dreams are for the moment of the most ambitious 
kind. Mr. Harrison is a much more important man than 
Mr. Blaine, because he is so much more like an average 
American; and if Mr. Blaine’s visions have captivated 
him, they are not unlikely to be added, if not to the per- 
manent policy of the Union, at least to the permanent 
platform of the Republican-Protectionist party. ‘“ The 
commerce of this hemisphere is naturally ours,’—that is 
President Harrison’s dictum ; and it is at least important 
enough for Europe, and especially Great Britain, to reflect 
upon its meaning. The Western Hemisphere, with Free- 
trade within and strict Protection without, would be very 
like a separate planet. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE IRISH QUARREL. 


E would earnestly ask those of our readers who are 

still interested in Irish politics—they have grown 
tiresome, we know, but they are nevertheless important— 
to consider carefully the line which the quarrel between the 
two Irish factions is beginning to take. At first, the weapon 
in which Mr. Parnell trusted was his own personality. 
His single idea, reiterated until Englishmen shrank from 
his speeches in irrepressible weariness, was that he had 
led the Irish army to victory, and was deposed only by an 
unrighteous mutiny. That argument had less success than 
we should have expected, partly because the mutiny itself 
had broken the charm of his prestige, and partly because 
the Catholic Church pronounced the mutiny absolutely 
unavoidable. Mr. Parnell therefore slightly changed his 
ground, and appealed to the hillside men, exasperated the 
incurable dislike of a large section of the Irish to English in- 
fluence in any form, exaggerated the claims he intended to 
put forward for the independence of Ireland, and posed 
almost as what is called a Fenian leader. This had some 
effect, how much we shall not precisely know till the General 
Election ; but it had not enough, for North Sligo was lost 
in spite of it, and the loyalty of Cork so cooled, that Mr. 
Parnell, after promising to resign his seat, found it, on 
cool calculation, less dangerous to his prospects to recede 
from his promise,—the weakest and probably the most 
injudicious act he has committed in his public career. 
It was necessary to find some new ground for glorifying 
himself and attacking his enemies which should give 
him a firmer foothold, and he found it on the old rock 
of the agrarian question. There, and only there in 
the Irish quagmire, is solidity. The man who can prove 
to shrewd Irish peasants that he is helping them to obtain 
freeholds, yet lowering present rents, is the man whom 
they will follow. Mr. Parnell, though he cares nothing 
about the agrarian question in itself, and, indeed, is pro- 
bably in sympathy a landlord, learned this lesson early in 
his career from Mr. Davitt, and he has never forgotten his 
instruction. No matter who brings forward a Land Bill, 
if it only contains remissions for the tenant, or a promise 
of assistance in purchasing the soil, Mr. Parnell always 
allows that Bill to pass. He fought even for Mr. Balfour 
when Mr. Balfour took up that side, and in Mayo on 
Sunday he reaped his reward, his audience enthusiastically 
applauding him as he rated his adversaries in no measured 
terms for resistance to the Bill. They, he said, had 
fought against a Bill which would reduce the rents of 
150,000 Irish tenants by 40 per cent., and they did this 
out of subserviency to English Radicals, and fear lest 
tenants made freeholders should cease to be Home-rulers. 
These “cowardly Irish secessionist traitors” actually im- 
perilled the Bill; “but I am glad to say that I and my 
faithful colleagues were on the spot, and that we defeated 
this attempt, and that we overwhelmed the seceding 
traitors with confusion and shame by exposing their plots 
against Ireland in the face of the world.” It was all true, 
except that Mr. Parnell and his small team did not make 
all the difference; and the men of Mayo were de- 





lighted with the orator, promised him enthusiastic sup- 
port, gave groans for Mr. Davitt, and told their leader 
with humorous cynicism, that if the forty millions were a 
bribe, he should advocate all bribes of the same sort. So 
elated was Mr. Parnell with his reception, that he pro- 
nounced the county solid for his cause, and promised to 
fight on, even if it were through half-a-dozen campaigns. 
His adversaries have felt the blow too. They dare not 
defy the taunts flung at them by their opponent, and boldly 
justify their dilatory tactics, and are compelled to declare 
that, in giving up the “ Plan of Campaign,” which has this. 
week been formally pronounced a failure by Mr. Harrington, 
Mr. Parnell has betrayed his indifference to Irish tenants. 
That counter-charge will not succeed, if only because both 
parties are equally responsible for the failure of a plan 
based upon spoliation, and only made possible for a moment 
by the wholesale bribery of tenants out of American funds. 
Mr. Parnell may be utterly indifferent to Irish tenants ; 
we should say ourselves he was utterly opposed to 
their main contention ; but as a matter of tactics he has 
fought their battle, and whenever he relies on that fact 
alone, the tenantry acknowledge his claim, and denounce 
any opponents, be they English Radicals or Irish seceders, 
as heartily as he could desire. If he could expand the Pur- 
chase Bill so as to cover all Ireland, they would defy the 
Church for his sake, and allow him to banish every oppo- 
nent from the representation of three-fourths of the whole 
island. A pitched battle won for the tenure, if that 
were now possible, would give him back his old voting 
strength, and compel the Gladstonians either to post- 
pone Home-rule, as, to do them justice, we believe 
they would do, or to ally themselves once more with the 
leader whom they have so righteously, but with such con- 
tempt for logic, endeavoured to expel. Such a coup has, 
of course, now become impossible,—first, because the 
seceders know Ireland too well to give him the chance ; 
and secondly, because the Government itself has taken his 
weapon out of his hands, and is itself realising, though 
with equity and patience instead of violence, the hope 
which gave all its strength to the old Land League. 

We mention the incident in Mayo with a sort of 
triumph, because we have expressed the belief which it 
helps to confirm, throughout the whole of this long 
struggle, and that in the teeth of many convinced and 
experienced advocates of the Union. We have maintained 
from the first, that at the bottom of the Irish agitation, 
behind Mr. Parnell, behind even the American Fenians, 
was one solid Irish grievance, the detestation of the people 
for a tenure unsuited to their character, their history, and 
their social aspirations. It is not that we object to the 
tenure in itself. The English tenure is an excellent 
tenure. Socially, it covers the country with a class. 
leisured enough to keep up a high standard of civilisa- 
tion, yet so dependent upon agriculture as never to 
be indifferent to its improvement, or to the well-being 
and content of those who pursue it as an occupation. 
Economically, it allows the cultivator the use of the soil 
without depriving him of the capital without which 
scientific agriculture, agriculture through the associated 
labour which makes every other industry succeed, can 
never be made to pay. We have no dispute with those 
who hold it to be a wiser tenure than occupying pro- 
prietorship, and no wish in the world that in this 
country it should be exchanged for peasant-proprietor- 
ship. But the whole history of the world on three 
continents shows that the majority of agriculturists 
will not work contentedly under it, that it frightens 
and worries them to death, and that they will keep 
on upsetting political order until they have an una:- 
sailable hold upon the soil. They will consent to eat 
less, if only they may have more security. They all think, 
if they pay rent with eviction as penalty for non-payment, 
that they shall be evicted, or asked for ever-increasing 
rents; and that means, to their minds, simply despair. 
Even peasants like the French and Belgians, who are 
splendidly and consistently industrious, feel this; and 
the Irish, who, though industrious when obliged, love 
to do all things laxly, by fits, and at their own 
time, feel it to a degree which makes them on this 
subject the most unreasonable, and sometimes among 
the most wicked, of mankind. Crime ceases to be crime 
with them if it adds to security of tenure. If the Church 
disapproves a leader who promises freeholds, they turn a 





deaf ear to their Church. They will even lay aside 
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rancours which, like all peasant rancours, are in the very 
substance of their blood, in order to secure their land; and 
at this moment there is not a tenant in Ireland, however 
fierce a Fenian he may be, who has not in his heart a 
sneaking kindness for Mr. Balfour, because, base and 
bloody and brutal as-he must, being the English mouth- 
piece, necessarily be, he is helping on a great scale 
to make freeholds of the farms. What on earth, with 
these facts before it, with Mr. Parneil voting and 
speaking for the Bill, with Mr. Healy afraid to denounce 
it, with majorities constantly growing in its favour, 
induces the House of Commons to tolerate so much 
obstruction to the Bill, we are unable even to imagine. 
There is not the energy of a mouse in any opponent of 
the Bill, except possibly Mr. Labouchere, and he would 
vote for it if he thought such voting would overthrow 
the Government; yet it lingers along through evening 
after evening, amidst the dreary drip of exhausted argu- 
ments, as if nobody wanted it to pass. It must pass, 
unless the Gladstonians wish to see Tory Members re- 
turned for half Ireland just to help in passing it; and we 
do trust the Mayo reception will give Mr. Smith the 
courage to apply the Closure with greater determination. 
Nothing takes the heart out of politics like endless dis- 
cussion of a measure about which nobody has anything 
real to say, which nobody at heart considers unwise, and 
which, whether it be unwise or not, is recognised as 
imperative under conditions which there exists no power 
to change. 





LAY HELP IN THE CHURCH. 


HE Bishop of London said some interesting and use- 
ful things at his Diocesan Conference on Tuesday 
about Lay Help. There are, as we think, some other 
things to be said on the subject which are needed by way 
ef corrective to the Bishop’s remarks. In the first place, 
however, we can express our complete agreement with 
what he actually said. There is another side to the ques- 
tion, on which he did not touch; but the side on which he 
dwelt is a perfectly true one. It isa good sign that the laity 
are throwing themselves more actively into Church work. 
As things are, if they were not doing so, it would argue dis- 
tinct weakness on the part of the Church. The great interest 
which is now taken in philanthropic effort of every kind must 
find expression either in the Church or outside it. If the 
Church gave it no encouragement and no opportunity, those 
whom it actuates would naturally carry their energy and 
devotion elsewhere, and in many cases the Church would 
lose not only the work but the workers. The Roman 
Church has long had organisations which afford a field for 
lay work,—notably the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
In the Church of England, it has been too much the 
custom for laymen to confine their activity to finding money 
for the clergy to distribute. Women have given personal 
service in abundance, and the rise and progress of the great 
Anglican Sisterhoods is one of the most striking incidents 
in the ecclesiastical history of the last forty years. But men 
have been shy to follow their example. All Archdeacon 
Farrar’s eloquence has up to this time, we believe, pro- 
duced only one Lay Brotherhood, and even this has only 
reached the experimental stage. Still, it is something that 
it should have gone as far as this, and no one who knows 
the difficulty of getting any new movement really started 
will feel any inclination to belittle what has been done. In 
an age which is by turns esthetic and scientific, but in 
both phases critical and agnostic, it is a fact which merits 
attention that a man so cautious and so practical as the 
Bishop of London should have seen his way to sanc- 
tioning—or, rather, that there should exist for him to 
sanction—“a brotherhood of men who are to give them- 
selves entirely and absolutely to a religious life,—a life of 
prayer and devotion and worship, and a life especially 
devoted to the service of their fellows.” This Brotherhood 
is absolutely self-supporting. It makes no appeal to the 
public. It asks for no help but such as is given by the men: 
who compose it. The members maintain themselves from 
their own resources, and they do nothing to provide these 
resources. They give themselves wholly to such work as 
they may be called on to do. Of course such an enterprise 
as this is experimental; but, we repeat, it is something 
that it should be so much as experimental. Few people, 
except those who, like ourselves, believe in the permanence 
of reactions, would have ventured fifteen or twenty years' 





ago to predict that men who have youth, means, and leisure 
—the three chief factors of physical and mental enjoy- 
ment—would be found to make this use of them. Perhaps 
they will not be found in any numbers. Perhaps, if they 
are found, they will only put their hand to the plough and 
take it back again. These are questions for the future ; 
what we have to note in the present is that some have been 
found, and that the experiment is actually in progress. 

This is one side—necessarily a limited side—of lay work. 
There is another side with which the Bishop of London 
has also identified himself, that makes smaller demands on 
the individual. The Bishop has lately been appointing in a 
formal way, and by a special service, certain “ lay-readers,” 
—men who, while pursuing their ordinary callings and 
earning their own living as they have been wont to 
do, will yet do “certain definite kinds of work in 
churches with the cousent and in aid of the incum- 
bents.” We are not quite sure what these kinds of 
work are, but we believe they include the conduct of 
religious services other than the regular services ordered 
by the Prayer-Book, and preaching in school-chapels and 
mission-rooms. Here, again, the Bishop has been ex- 
ceedingly cautious. He has watched facts and tendencies 
for some years, he has taken the opinions of those who have 
the best right to have opinions, he has had the whole 
question sifted by a carefully chosen committee, and at 
last he has acted. He is evidently more sanguine about 
these lay-readers than about the Brotherhood, and it is 
quite reasonable that he should be so. To give leisure is 
much, but it is a different thing from giving up your 
whole time. To give money is much, but it is a different 
thing from giving up all opportunities of making money. 
The class from which Brotherhoods can be recruited must 
always be a limited one; the class from which lay-readers 
can be recruited is, in a community such as ours, an 
immensely large one. There is room among lay-readers 
for men who can give only a few hours a week, and 
these perhaps only on Sundays, and for men who can 
give some hours every day in the seven. here is 
room for men who can bring money of their own to 
the aid of the works in which they are engaged, and 
for men who can only be the almoners of other men’s 
contributions. There is scope, also, for a variety of talent, 
and for various degrees of devotion. One class of lay- 
readers will take the more secular side of the parish com- 
pletely off the parson’s hands ; another class will give him 
real help in his more directly spiritual work. Each separate 
class will have its own function and its own value; and all 
together, they will absorb and find a use for a great deal 
of energy which the Church of England, as compared with 
other religious bodies, has been rather apt to let run to 
waste. If Wesley could have found employment as lay- 
readers for the enthusiasts he gathered round him, Wes- 
leyan Methodism might never have broken away from the 
Church. 

It is not to the first of these forms of lay help that the 
cautions we have in view chiefly apply. Brotherhoods, 
like religious orders generally, have their special dangers 
and their special abuses. Whether it is possible, as the 
Bishop of London thinks, completely to guard against 
these, we do not know, nor, to say the truth, do we greatly 
care. If we begin nothing which is not absolutely safe, 
we shall begin remarkably little. Every undertaking that 
has any promise of good in it has also possibilities of evil. 
If it does nothing worse, it fails; and by its mere failure 
discourages other and perhaps more really hopeful efforts. 
We are quite content to leave the formation, or, if need 
be, the suppression, of Brotherhoods to take care of 
itself. The present will have done quite enough if it 
succeeds in founding them. It is the less conspicuous, 
but not necessarily less serious, risks of lay help generally 
that more concern us. We shall only mention two,—one 
relating to the management of lay help, the other to the 
estimate in which it is held. The Spectator will hardly be 
suspected of underrating the value of comprehensive- 
ness, or of wishing to narrow the Church of England. 
But the absence of anything approaching to intellectual 
restraint or discipline among the clergy, which is the 
less attractive side of this comprehensiveness, has its 
drawbacks, and there is some danger lest these draw- 
backs should present themselves in still greater force 
among lay-readers. Though the authority of a Bishop 


over his clergy is ill-defined, it is commonly his own fault 
if it is altogether disregarded. But what authority will 
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a Bishop have over a lay-reader? Or, more accurately, | 
how often will: be inclined to exert such authority as he 
has? However carefully lay-readers are chosen, there will 
always be some who will think they are conferring a 
favour on the Church by working for it, and will re- 
sent the slightest hint that they are not working 
in quite the right way. For example, a lay-reader 
may get on well enough with one incumbent and 
very ill with another. The remedy is to withdraw 
him. But what if he refuses to be withdrawn? Possibly 
the mission-chapel in which he has preached may be 
his own property, and if he chooses to go on preaching 
in it, who shall say him nay? The Bishop, of course, can 
cancel his licence; but by the time things have come to 
this point, the reader may have persuaded himself that he 
is the possessor of an authority which a Bishop can neither 
give nor take away. As regards the estimate in which 
lay-readers are held, there are those who speak of them as 
though it were really a better thing to have lay-readers 
than to have mere clergy. They seem to think that a 
service must somehow be better suited to poor or ignorant 
people when it is conducted by a layman than when 
it is conducted by a clergyman. The true view of 
the matter is, that though Volunteers are an excellent 
auxiliary to regular troops, they can never be a substitute 
for them. Useful as an amateur parson may be, his value 
will grow less in proportion as he thinks himself, or is 
thought by others, as useful as the professional parson. 








DR. ABBOTT AND CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


R. ABBOTT'S long letter, published in another column, 
challenges us to dissect his dissection of what he regards 

as Cardinal Newman’s ecclesiastical “lubrication,” and to 
demolish, if we can, his demonstration that Dr. Newman was 
the aptest and most skilful of self-deceivers. We have no 
intention of undertaking any such task, for this kind of 
petty verbal assault on the reputation of a really great 
man is so entirely distasteful to us, that we found it 
at first very difficult to believe that a man of Dr. Abbott’s 
high standing and character had really thrown himself into 
it. It seems to us work like that of the white ants, which 
scatter so much destruction in tropical climates by eating 
out the framework of wooden structures. Only it attacks 
something much dearer to us than any material structure,— 
the character and genius of those who have made our life and 
literature what theyare. So far from entering into the details 
of Dr. Abbott’s pedantic criticism on the two chief heads of 
his attack, we have gone back to those of Dr. Newman’s letters 
and writings which he has assailed with even greater satisfac- 
tion than before, and find them full of a candour in which 
Dr. Abbott’s book appears to us singularly deficient. The 
letter to Mr. Keble, in which Dr. Newman asks his advice 
about the resignation of St. Mary’s, could hardly be less 
accurately described than in Dr. Abbott’s expression, “ Keble, 
who did not at all realise the real position from the hints and 
interrogatories in which Newman conveyed it.” <A franker 
letter,—one which less deserved to be thus characterised as a 
letter of hints to which the key was reserved in Newman’s 
own breast,—we never read. Here is a specimen of “the 
hints and interrogatories in which Newman conveyed” his 
request for Keble’s judgment :—“I cannot disguise from 
myself that my preaching is not calculated to defend that 
system of religion which has been received for three hundred 
years, and of which the Heads of Houses are the legitimate 
maintainers in this place. They exclude me as far as may 
be from the University pulpit; and though I never have 
preached strong doctrine in it, they do so rightly, so far 
as this,—that they understand that my sermons are cal- 
culated to undermine things established. I cannot dis- 
guise from myself that they are. No one will deny that 
most of my sermons are on moral subjects, not doctrinal. 
Still, I am leading my hearers to the Primitive Church, if 
you will, but not to the Church of England. Now ought one 
to be disquieting the minds of young men with the received 
religion, in the exercise of a sacred office, yet without a com- 
mission, against the wish of their guides and governors? But 
this is not all. I fear I must add that, whether I will or no, 
I am disposing them towards Rome. First, because Rome 
is the only representative of the Primitive Church, besides 
ourselves; in proportion, then, as they are loosened from the 
one, they will go to the other. Next, because many doctrines 





which I have held, have far greater, or their only scope, in the 
Roman system...... People tell me, on the other hand, 
that I am, whether by sermons or otherwise, exerting at St. 
Mary’s a beneficial influence on our prospective clergy; 
but what if I take to myself the credit of seeing 
further than they, and of having in the course of the 
last year discovered that what they approve so much is 
very likely to end in Romanism?” If this is what 
Dr. Abbott regards as “hints and interrogatories ” which were 
not in the least calculated to give Keble a true idea of Newman’s 
real position, all we can say is, that we cannot imagine franker 
and more explicit statements. It may rather be asked how 
Newman could have felt any doubt of what Keble’s answer 
would be, after avowals so plain and straightforward. But 
the reply is, that only half the case is here stated. With all 
his Romanising, Newman felt at this time and for three years 
longer,—what Dr. Abbott does not mention,—that the abuses 
of the Roman practice were so gross, that his conscience 
would not allow him to join the Church of Rome; so that if he 
had at once resigned St. Mary’s, he might have precipitated 
many of his followers into a Church of which he then felt 
the abuses in the keenest fashion. He goes on to say to 
Keble :—“ The arguments which I have published against 
Rome seem to myself as cogent as ever, but men go by 
their sympathies, not by argument; and if I feel the force 
of this influence myself, who bow to the arguments, why 
may not others still more, who never have in the same degree 
admitted the arguments?” If such a letter as this is treated 
as a tissue of hints and interrogatories from which it was im- 
possible for Keble to infer Newman’s real state of mind, we 
can only say that we have no standard in common with the 
critic who thus regards it. Dr. Abbott is very severe upon 
Newman for his “disbelief in the use of words as a means 
to the attainment of truth.” That touches precisely the 
feature which seems to us to distinguish that exceptionally fine 
and subtle sense of truth which Newman possessed. Noman 
who relies on definitions and is proud of his own consistency 
in the use of words, can possibly have the finest and truest 
conception of the truth behind the words,—the truth which is 
so much deeper than words, so much more elastic, so much 
more taxing. Dr. Abbott’s account of Newman’s unconscious 
insincerity is that he was actuated partly by “contempt for 
his readers,” partly by “contempt for fact” (p. 259). This 
is one of the passages which convince us that Dr. Abbott 
has read Newman more to establish his theory of him, 
than simply to fill himself with the genius and spirit 
of the man. If five-and-twenty years’ study of him gives 
any qualification to speak, the present writer may say that 
the two qualities which seem to him most characteristic of 
Newman, are reverence for his readers and reverence for fact, 
though he would add that Cardinal Newman’s modes of testing 
fact often seem to him too subjective, and therefore unsatis- 
factory and inadequate. In the particular instance of the 
casuistic discussion in which Dr. Abbott sees nothing but 
oscillation, lubrication, and self-deception, our own confi- 
dent judgment is not only that Newman decided rightly, but 
that he read himself and his motives with singular clearness 
and accuracy. No labour could be more thoroughly wasted 
than that which Dr. Abbott has devoted to the minute 
analysis of Newman’s shading off of thought into thought, and 
wordintoword. Itis not only natural but right that in a crisis 
of reflection such as Newman went through in asking Keble’s 
advice and considering it, he should approach his ultimate deci- 
sion gradually by laying more stress than he had been disposed 
to do in the first shock of hesitation as to his position, on 
the reasons against premature action. If Dr. Abbott had 
been equally reluctant to take premature action on the not 
very worthy attempt to undermine a great reputation, he would 
not have committed one of the most serious blunders of an 
upright and manly life. We suppose we had no right to say 
that we did not believe him quite sincere in denying that 
Newman was guilty of conscious insincerity, and we withdraw 
the statement. But we confess we see nothing to choose 
between unconscious insincerity so profound and far-reaching 
as that which Dr. Abbott imputes to Newman, and conscious 
insincerity. A mind so honeycombed with self-deception as 
Dr. Abbott represents, is a rotten one for almost every purpose. 
Our own conviction is, that Newman was very exceptionally 
truthful with himself, and that that was one of the chief 





sources of his power. 
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As to the question whether Newman’s religion was or was 
not a religion of fear, it takes a greater familiarity than Dr. 
Abbott seems to possess with his writings as a whole to judge. 
That fear, or as Dr. Abbott prefers to call it, awe, though the 
Bible always uses the more popular word, entered deeply into 
Newman’s faith, nobody who knows anything about him doubts. 
If it had not been so, the depth of his love for God would 
not have been half as deep and passionate as it was. We hold 
heartily with him in adopting the teaching, “the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and in believing that there is 
no true fear of God as God, fear of that which is holiest in God, 
that does not involve an active germ of love, and no true love of 
God which does not also inspire a very deep fear. As Words- 
worth so finely says in the noble poem on Burns, “ The best of 
what we do and are, just God forgive ;” and he who asks for 
forgiveness for what is best in him, necessarily trembles lest 
there be more to forgive than his poor self-knowledge betrays. 
‘The expressions which Dr. Abbott quotes from Newman to 
show that he thought ill of himself, that he hated his own 
hollowness, that he saw in himself depths of evil which no 
one else saw in him, could be paralleled in the history of 
every exceptionally good man who ever lived, and their 
quotation appears to us to throw a very vivid light on the 
shallowness of Dr. Abbott’s moral criticism. But the fear 
in Newman’s love of God is not half as remarkable as the 
love in Newman’s fear of him. The picture of Callista, 
the martyr of his story, when the heathen philosopher 
attempts to find her good grounds for submitting to the 
Imperial decree, is, we are confident, a true picture of 
the sort of moral fear which had blossomed in himself 
into so deep a love. “‘Oh that I could find Him!’ she 
exclaimed, passionately. ‘On the right hand and on the 
left I grope, but touch Him not. Why dost Thou fight against 
me? why dost Thou scare and perplex me, O First and Only 
Fair? Ihave Thee not, and I need Thee.” That is the lan- 
guage of a heathen seeking an object of love in whom the 
attributes that excite love and fear are closely blended; and 
it was Newman’s own natural attitude, which an ever-growing 
faith and gratitude deepened more and more into one of over- 
flowing thankfulness. Dr. Abbott cannot enter into Newman’s 
complexity of religious feeling, and so he grossly exag- 
gerates the proportion of what he calls his religious fear. 
The true complexity, and also the true simplicity, of 
Newman’s religious attitude are so finely expressed in the 
sermon on “The State of Grace,” that we will close our 
unwelcome controversy with Dr. Abbott by a sentence taken 
from it. “ All the necessary exactness of our obedience,” he says, 
“the anxiety about failing, the pain of self-denial, the watch- 
fulness, the zeal, the self-chastisements which are required of 
us, as little interfere with this vision of faith, as if they were 
practised by another, not by ourselves. We are two or 
three selves at once in the wonderful structure of our minds, 
and can weep while we smile, and labour while we meditate.” 
Perhaps Dr. Abbott is not in the same sense two or three 
selves at once; at all events, he grossly misreads one who was, 
and this has drawn him into a violent attempt at iconoclasm 
of which we do not doubt that he will one day repent. 





SENSATIONAL TRIALS. 

ORTY years ago—it seems a century, so rapid has been 

the march of opinion—the orthodox argument against 

the abolition of the taxes on literature was, that if the poor 
could buy newspapers cheap, they would read nothing but 
police reports. A clergyman—we think his name was Spencer, 
and that he was Hon. as well as Rev.—who stated before a 
Committee of the House of Commons that, in his judgment, 
reading police reports would not do the expected harm, was 
considered singularly audacious, not to say a little impious, 
and was asked questions which were in fact, and were intended 
to be, austere rebukes. We do not know that he was right, 
though we fancy he was, and for the reason he gave that the 
empty gossip of a village is much more corrupting than any 
newspaper report is likely to be; but it is quite certain that 
the better classes have given up the right to raise the old 
objection. They read police reports quite as eagerly as ever 
the poor did. Nothing marks the end of the century in all 
countries more decidedly than the appetite of the public for 
reports of sensational cases in Courts of Justice, and especially 
eases in which the parties are in any way generally known. 
They need not be “aristocratic” cases,—that is a blunder caused 





by the fact that aristocratic cases linger a little the longest in 
the general memory of a community overtaxed with endlessly 
succeeding incidents. Theatrical cases will do just as well, or 
cases involving any class, provided only the names are not 
absolutely indistinguishable, in which event the public some- 
times stolidly refuses to attend. If, however, the names are 
fairly familiar, the community pounces upon the record of 
trials as the most delightful of all reading, and while they are 
going on, scarcely attends to any report of public events even 
of considerable importance. This week, for instance, the 
public has had two trials before it, or inquiries leading 
to trials, and it has busied itself with them, and with 
nothing else whatever. Mr. Hurlbert’s conduct has been 
discussed in clubs ten times as much as Mr. Quinton’s; and in 
omnibuses, though the passengers all read about the Queen at 
Grasse—why, Thackeray only could explain—they mention 
Miss Baskett fifty times as often. The later editions of the 
evening newspapers, which alone contain much fresh report of 
evidence, are almost torn out of the newsboys’ bands, and are 
swept off the railway bookstalls in reams at a time, while the 
ear catches nothing but “the verdict,” “the Judge,” “the 
Magistrate,” or “the plaintiff,” and, more rarely, “the jury,” 
each of them usually prefaced with strong adjectives of con- 
demnation and approval. The interest, in fact, in such 
trials is genuine and intense, and far exceeds that excited 
by any public event whatever, except, indeed, a very great 
smash in the City, which somehow excites not only those who 
might fairly be supposed to be affected, but classes who, it might 
be fancied, stood wholly outside the range of any pecuniary 
catastrophe whatever. It is not too muck to say that through- 
out London on Monday afternoon, foreign affairs and Par- 
liamentary disputes were alike forgotten, and that the single 
question on the tongue of all men, cultivated and uncultivated 
alike, was, “ How has the verdict gone? ” nobody even stopping 
to explain about what verdict he inquired. 


The old Conservatives, who used upon this question to 
irritate Mr. Bright so deeply, it is clear, understood English 
nature, or rather human nature, more profoundly than he 
did, though they made the foolish mistake of thinking the 
different classes of society radically different from each other. 
The world does use its privilege of cheap reading to read 
“ police reports,” or their equivalent sensational trials, first of 
all, the only failure in the prophecy being that all classes are 
fascinated by them alike. The cultivated read as well as the 
poor, and it is not difficult to understand their impulse. They 
are both alike seeking excitement and distraction from the 
monotony of ordinary life, and to both the stories revealed in 


such trials are like sensational novels, only a little more in- 


teresting, because, to employ for once a bit of rather detestable 
literary slang, of their “flavour of actuality.” There is 
always a bad hero, and usually a bad heroine; there are 
exciting adventures in plenty; there is the Providence or 
Fate necessary to plots, in the shape of the silent but all- 
powerful Law, controlling all and rendering all efforts fruc- 
tuous or futile; there is an infinity of surprises; and there 
is, nine times out of ten, the winding-up catastrophe for one 
side or the other, the jurymen’s long-delayed verdict. The 
dialogue in these novels is always racy, for hardly any art 
could depict character as the witnesses unconsciously paint 
their own; and the situations, especially in murder trials or 
trials in which the true penalty is social ruin, are often 
strained till one hardly wonders that proceedings are 
occasionally interrupted by a death or a suicide. The 
plots, too, are sometimes such as novelists, with all their 
liberty, hardly dare invent, lest they should be accused 
of stretching their right to suggest the improbable. No 
popular writer in England would venture to depict a 
person such as Captain Verney is charged with being, and 
will, we heartily hope, prove himself not to be; while the most 
daring of French or Russian analysts of secret crime would 
have hesitated before the surprise involved in Mr. Hurlbert’s 
successful defence,—that he once had in his service a 
secretary who personated him through months of evil 
adventure, wrote a hundred and fifty letters in a hand- 
writing exactly like his employer’s, and then vanished 
into the impenetrable cloudland of the United States. No 
such stories are to be found in print, and however much 
we may regret it, it is impossible to be surprised at the 
interest they excite, or to hope that, for good or evil, the next 
story—and they crop up as if the demand helped to produce 
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the supply—will not be similarly devoured. It will be, we may 
rely on it, for mankind will study mankind to the end of time, 
and those whose lives are lived within limits will feel the 
interest of astonishment, or horror, or curiosity as to the 
lives of those who in any way—usually it is a fright- 
fully bad way, but not quite always—have stepped or 
rushed or fallen outside the lines. Think how you breathe 
when a window-cleaner steps fairly to the edge of the 
-sill forty feet in the air, and remember that that is the mental 
position of the millions when any one they know of is on trial 
for his life, or his existence as a man among fellow-men. 
Unless something really great in the way of public events, a 
war, for instance, absorbs all public attention upon itself, the 
appetite for stories told in Courts of Justice will not die out, 
or even greatly diminish. They were the enjoyment of the 
Athenian slave-owners—perhaps the most intellectual class 
who ever existed—and of Roman plebeians, and whatever sur- 
vives for centuries dies too slowly for any one generation to 
expect in its own time a visible and notable decline. 

We say this without in the least receding from our old 
position, that the appetite for sensational trials is in itself a 
bad sign, and its indulgence almost invariably attended with 
deterioration. The last generation, which habitually exag- 
gerated the impact produced by every recurring thing, from 
church going to the reading of broadsheets, just as we now 
exaggerate the results of methods of education, and the effects 
of want and comfort, may have exaggerated in some respects 
the consequences of sensational literature. As Mr. Spencer 
tried to explain to the House of Commons’ Committee, 
which sat respectful but incredulous, men are very savage 
still, and it is probable that the cultivated overrate the 
impression, whether good or bad, produced by all litera- 
ture whatever. It takes a hard blow to bruise a rhino- 
ceros, and the effect produced by hundreds of thousands of 
‘sermons is so slight, that there is reason to hope that the 
consequences of years of sensational reporting may be slight 
also. The devotees of respectability are an immense majority, 
and their views of things do not change much, for all the 
blizzards of evening papers which occasionally disturb the 
surface of the world. Still, there are two evil consequences 
about this appetite for sensational trials about which there 
can be no dispute, although one of the two may prove 
to be only temporary. They increase exceedingly the 
cleavages of society. Owing mainly to our system of 
reporting, which is healthily reticent whenever poor men are 
exclusively concerned—the very worst English trial of our 
time‘never obtained one line in a London paper—the trials 
which are fully detailed are nearly always those of the culti- 
-vated, to the increase of the entirely unfounded theory that 
the cultivated are exceptionally corrupt, and to the creation 
of a most regrettable impediment in the way of their moral 
dJeadership. The uncultured lose reverence for the cultured, 
‘and with it half the advantage they might derive from 
their existence. This phase of feeling will probably pass 
with the spread of knowledge, as it was passed in Germany 
and Scotland; but the injury done by the other evil; 
the habitual dissipation of the mind, must be more lasting. 
‘The public is perpetually swallowing mental absinthe till 
it loses all relish for healthy diet. It will scarcely read 
anything so dry as political thinking, and for independent 
reflection it leaves itself no time. Already it demands that 
its mental bread shall be cut into minute squares, so that 
it may be swallowed as pills are, without mastication or effort, 
and presently it will refuse bread altogether, as young men 
and women do who have indulged for years in a course of 

-exciting novelettes. That is an immense evil, threatening the 
-whole progress of the new generation, and we confess we see 
no remedy for it, any more than we do for the sale of shilling 
shockers and penny dreadfuls. It is a mischief of the times, 
produced by the rushing advance in the means of disseminating 
knowledge of which some of us are so proud; but though at 
,present incurable, the mischief may at least be acknowledged. 





“HEDDA GABLER” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 
T one time it seemed to us as if the theatre was anxious 
to usurp the place of the pulpit, and considered that its 
“first duty was to illustrate and explain difficult “ cases of con- 
science ” for the benefit of the playgoer. The prospect was not 
an exhilarating one. The sermons that were delivered upon the 
‘stage were very excellent, no doubt, but they were not enter- 





taining; and we were conscious of a very decided feeling of 
relief when the last cf these instructive and moral plays died 
of its own dullness. Still less exhilarating, however, would 
be the prospect of the theatre if it should fall into the hands of 
Henrik Ibsen and his followers. The scene would be shifted 
from the pulpit to the lecture-room of a medical school; the 
theatre would become the operating-theatre of the hospital 
—the room where the skilled surgeon vivisects his un- 
conscious patient, and explains to his subordinates the 
nature of the disease before them—and we should be ex- 
pected to find gratification in the careful exposition and 
illustration of all the different stages in the most horrible 
hereditary complaints and mental ailments. In this, his last 
play, Hedda Gabler, Ibsen has at least spared us for once his 
doctrine of heredity. Hedda, as far as we are informed, has 
inherited nothing from the late General Gabler but a pair of 
pistols ; and though it is true that she shoots herself with one 
of them, and persuades a discarded lover to shoot himself 
with the other, that use of her inheritance hardly constitutes 
a case of heredity. The dramatist is content with the dissec- 
tion of a character, without attempting to account for its 
phases. Hedda Gabler is the incarnation of intense selfishness, 
bordering upon madness; her morbid self-love and vanity 
have slowly developed into a dangerous mental disease, and 
finally transform her into a lunatic of homicidal tendencies. 
On one side she is oppressed by a wild craving for excitement 
at any cost, for self-indulgence, and above all for food for 
her hungry vanity; on the other, she is tortured by a fear 
of consequences that prevents her from violently breaking 
away from the dull respectibility that she loathes. Her vanity 
is as cowardly as it is rapacious; and the result of this in- 
ternal struggle is madness. That at least seems to be the only 
possible explanation of her actions. But is this good patho- 
logy? Would such a development be possible if the seeds 
of madness were not already existing in her? The actress 
who undertakes the part at the Vaudeville seems to think 
not; for she shows more than one indication of coming mad- 
ness even at the beginning of the play. And if the case that 
we are called upon to consider is the abnormal one of a mad 
woman, what business has it upon the stage? The skill of 
the dissector is something extraordinary, and the way in 
which the wretched woman is made to lay bare the repulsive 
aspects of her soul, one ugly revelation succeeding to another 
in the most natural way possible, certainly commands our 
wonder, if not our admiration; but even if this exposition of 
the growth of moral insanity be true and correct as far as 
science is concerned, is it true to art, and what place has it in 
the drama? 


Hedda Gabler, once a spoilt beauty, and now a woman of 
twenty-nine, who “had danced until she was tired,” had found 
some difficulty in settling herself, and graciously allowed 
George Tesman, the embodiment of genteel poverty and dull 
virtue, to marry and provide for her. The experiences of her 
honeymoon have already sickened her of her bargain, and the 
return to the narrow bosom of the Tesman family fairly drives 
her into afrenzy of disgust. There enters to her Judge Brack, 
a former admirer, with a cut-and-dried scheme for a three- 
cornered arrangement which he assures her will prove the 
best possible remedy against the ennui with which she is con- 
sumed. It is evident that a “triple alliance” of which Judge 
Brack is to form the chief member, has but a very moderate 
attraction for Mrs. Tesman, who, however, entertains the 
proposal without any intention of accepting it. A more 
interesting diversion has suggested itself to her mind, 
—to get back into her toils another old admirer, Ejlert 
Lévborg, who, unlike her husband, is a man of genius, and 
whose irregular habits have kept him under a cloud for some 
years. She learns from the lips of an old school-fellow, Mrs. 
Elvsted, that Lovborg is a reformed character, that his reform 
has been due to Mrs. Elvsted’s influence, and that Mrs. 
Elvsted herself has that day deliberately ruined her own repu- 
tation by her devotion to her friend. The old school-fellow 
has, in the eyes of Hedda Gabler, committed a series of crimes 
beyond all pardon : she has stolen a man who ought to belong 
to Hedda Gabler; she has shown a courage of which Hedda 
Gabler is incapable; she, “a sweet little simpleton, has had 
her fingers in the destinies of a man,” while Hedda Gabler has 
no power except over that contemptible being, her fool of a 
husband; and finally, she seems likely to succeed in her work 
of charity, and to become in all things the good genius of 
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a real man, whose success in life will inevitably mean 
the ridiculous failure of the husband of Hedda Gabler. 
So Hedda comes to a swift decision; if it has been 
denied to her to become the good genius of a man, she 
can still become his evil genius, and destroy what she could 
not create. Chance, to a certain extent, plays into her hands; 
she destroys in a day the results of Mrs. Elvsted’s two-years 
labour; she persuades Livborg to destroy himself in a fit of 
despair; and she destroys the manuscript that was to bring 
him fame, the hated offspring of the recreant Lovborg and 
her innocent rival. But when her work of destruction is com- 
plete, her morbid vanity is as unsatisfied as ever, for she can 
take no credit for it, and finds herself confronted with the 
alternative of a vulgar and scandalous exposure, or the con- 
tinuation in perpetuity of the triple alliance proposed by 
Judge Brack, in whose power she has unwittingly placed herself. 
Therefore she destroys herself also, with a last pistol-shot. 

That is the rough outline of the story, as far as Hedda 
Gabler is concerned; and one is tempted to echo the last 
words of the play, that are uttered by Judge Brack when he 
sinks back into his chair, aghast at the catastrophe that has 
robbed him of his prize: ‘‘ May God take pity on us,—people 
don't do such things as that!” People, as a rule, do not do 
such things. The case of Hedda Gabler is the rare case of 
the dangerous maniac whose madness has not shown itself in 
sufficient time to suffer proper constraint. As regards the other 
characters, they are all drawn with the same curious skill and 
power, and one and all give evidence of the hopeless, 
despairing pessimism of their author. George Tesman is 
a wonderfully clever sketch of the fatuous fool who con- 
founds industry with ability, and his love for his wife 
with his wife’s love for him; Judge Brack is a perfect type 
of an eminently respectable and middle-aged blackguard; 
Hjlert Lovborg, man of genius though he be, is a wretched, 
unstable creature, who succumbs to the first vulgar tempta- 
tion; and poor Mrs. Elvsted is so weak as to entrust her 
honour to a man whom she dares not let go out of her sight. 
And in all this sombre story, there is not one ray of humour, 
not one flash of wit, to brighten its dreary darkness. The 
language is that of every-day life, caught with wonderful 
skill, but unredeemed in its monotony by anything but its 
genuine reality. It would be idle to deny the real dramatic 
strength of some of the situations; but at what a cost is that 
strength obtained! It is characteristic of the author that on 
the one occasion in the last scene with Hedda, when he allows 
Lovborg to attain to a certain dignity of utterance, he quickly 
repents himself,—he will not even allow him to die decently. 

Of the acting at the Vaudeville it would be difficult to speak 
too highly. Miss Elizabeth Robins, in the titular réle, almost 
succeeded in making the character. of Hedda Gabler a 
plausible one. Every word of the author was made to tell, 
every hint that he had given was made use of,—the uneasy 
vanity, the unceasing restlessness, the frantic outbursts of 
spite and jealousy into which the unhappy woman is betrayed, 
were all conveyed with an extraordinary force, and without 
the least extravagance of voice or gesture. Almost, if not 
equally clever, was the performance of Miss Marion Lea, who 
invested the touching weakness of Mrs. Elvsted with real 
pathos. The male parts were also excellently played, notably 
the part of Judge Brack, by Mr. Charles Sugden. As far as 
the representation of the play went, Henrik Ibsen has suffered 
no injustice at the hands of the actors; nor has he the same 
reason to complain of his translator, for Mr. Gosse seems to 
have revised and considerably improved his first English 
version. And yet the result, to our mind at least, is most 
doubtful and unsatisfactory. As giving scope for fine and 
forcible acting, the Ibsen drama may have its uses; it may 
even do good by introducing a certain simplicity of diction 
and scorn of mechanical and artificial padding to the English 
stage; but we should regret to see other plays written upon 
the same lines. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DR. ABBOTT ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
[To THe Eprror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—In the violent attack made by Dr. Abbott on Cardinal 
Newman, there is an element which has escaped your notice. 
He has not only (as you point out) ludicrously misconceived 
the intellect and character he is assailing, but his book abounds 








in direct misrepresentation. Considering the reputation of the 
object of his unmannerly abuse (“slatternly,” “conduct worthy 
of a bookseller’s hack,” “insolent aggressiveness,” are speci- 
mens of his quality), and considering Dr. Abbott’s own position. 
as a scholar and critic, this fact is, fairly, astonishing; butt is: 
nevertheless true. I hope to have an opportunity of pointing 
out his misstatements at some length; but perhaps you will 
allow me space for one or two instances, that readers may be 
on their guard against accepting his statements without: 
verification. 


I shall best express the misleading nature of Dr. Abbott’s: 
words by contrasting their effect when I first read them with 
the facts as they appeared after I had verified his references.. 
I will take two cases within the first five pages of the- 
volume. Dr. Abbott (p. 4), after giving out that he is going 
to “catch our Proteus in a net from which he cannot extricate- 
himself,” proceeds :—‘* If, for example, you can show that while 
he bitterly accuses Kingsley of ignoring the words ‘it is said,’ ‘ it. 
is reported,’ in one of the Lives of the Saints, as indicating the 
legendary character of the story containing these expressions, 
Newman himself repeatedly ignores the same words in quoting 
Eusebius—this is an undeniable instance of culpable neglect.” 
I naturally supposed from this, as other readers will have 
done, that Newman had narrated as positive statements 
of Eusebius what that historian gives as reports, and I 
proceeded to verify the instances cited by Dr. Abbott. The 
first is from Eusebius’s account (Book v., chap. 5) of 
the miracle of the “thundering legion,’—of the thunder- 
storm which was said to have come in answer to the 
prayers of the Christian soldiers. And undoubtedly the 
whole story is, as Dr. Abbott remarks, given by Eusebius 
with the explanation “it is said,” or “the story goes that” 
(Aoyos eyes); and this is further explained a little later 
by the statement that both “historians who are strangers 
to our doctrine” and “our own writers” relate it. On 
turning to Newman’s pages, with the expectation.of finding 
the whole incident related as a fact, and the “it is said’” 
“ignored,” I found to my surprise that he gives it as 
Eusebius gives it, as a story, “it is said that,” &c., the 
only omission being a repetition of the phrase Acyos éxes in 
the middle of the story. And further, the explanation is 
given by Newman, as by Eusebius, that Christian and pagan 
writers tell the story, though the latter do not consider the 
storm to have been an answer to prayer. I subjoin the whole 
passage as translated and narrated by Newman, inserting in 
square brackets the omission complained of, that your readers 
may judge of its importance :— 

“Tt is said that when Marcus Aurelius Cesar was forming his 
troops in order of battle against the Germans and Sarmatians, he 
was reduced to extremities by a failure of water. Meanwhile the 
soldiers in the so-called Melitine legion, which for its faith 
remains to this day, knelt down upon the ground, as we are 
accustomed to do in prayer, and betook themselves to supplica- 
tion. And whereas this sight was strange to the enemy, another 
[it is said] still more strange happened immediately—thunder- 
bolts which caused the army’s flight and overthrow; and upon 
the army to which the men were attached, who had called upon 
God, a rain which restored it entirely when it was all but 
perishing by thirst.’ He adds that this account was given by 
heathens as well as by Christians, though they did not allow that 
the prayers of the Christians were concerned in the event.” 
(“ Essays on Miracles,” 1890, p. 241.) 

Here is another instance given by Dr. Abbott in support of 
his charge (p. 5) :— 

“Newman relates two stories from a single section of Eusebius, 
the former essentially miraculous, the latter not. The former 
Eusebius introduces with ‘they say that’ (pde:), which is main- 
tained throughout; the latter he relates in the indicative on his 
own responsibility as a fact. But Newman, though he adds 
afterwards that ‘ Eusebius notices rather pointedly that it was the 
tradition of the Church,’ ignores the marked distinction made by the 
historian between the miraculous and the non~miraculous parts of the 
tradition.” 


Here, again, most readers will expect, as I did, to find that 
Newman has omitted words indicating a material difference 
in the nature of the evidence for the two stories. I turn to 
Newman’s essay and find—(1), That he is not “ quoting” at all, 
but giving the substance of the stories narrated by Eusebius in 
quite different words, and without inverted commas; (2), that 
on the one critical question, however, the nature of the evidence 
(i.e., that it was the tradition), he does give Eusebius’s words 
in a footnote (p. 258); (3), that the “marked distinction ” 
between Eusebius’s way of narrating the two stories amounts 
not to the distinction between relating one as a story and the 
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other “on his own responsibility a3 a fact,” but purely to a 
difference in the form of expression, both stories being givenas 
parts of the “ tradition handed down from the brethren.” The 
first is introduced thus :—‘ Many marvels are attributed to 
Narcissus by his countrymen as they received the tradition 
handed down from the brethren. Among these they relate 
{isropeoves) a wonderful event like the following. They say 
that,” &. The other runs:—“ They relate (xarwaeyovss) also 
many other matters worthy of note respecting the life of this 
man: among these such as the following; ” and then the story 
is told in the indicative (“ Eusebius,” book vi., chap. 9). Had 
Newman been quoting, he would, no doubt, have indicated 
the difference of construction; but he accurately represents 
both as traditional stories, for neither of which does Eusebius 
vouch except for the fact that they were thus related; and 
this the historian does in the case of both. In each of these 
instances, then, Newman gives a true representation of 
Eusebius’s account,—the slight omission in the first not affect- 
ing the sense of the passage; while Dr. Abbott represents 
falsely in both cases Newman, in one Eusebius. Let me 
add that this scrupulous advocate of accuracy, in quoting in 
inverted commas a line and a half from Newman, makes two 
alterations. Whereas Newman emphasises that the stories 
were the tradition, italicising the word “ tradition,” and 
beginning, “Eusebius notices pointedly,” Dr. Abbott, in quoting 
him, elects to omit the italics and to insert “rather” before 
“ pointedly ” (‘ Philomythus,” p. 5, note). These are only a 
few instances out of many. I do not think that any comment 
will add to the sense of injustice which they produce, which is 
aggravated by the fact that they are gross instances of 
attempting to establish a case by misleading treatment of 
the works under criticism, the very charge which Dr. Abbott 
is preferring against Cardinal Newman.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILFRID WARD. 


(To tHe EpiTor or THE “ Sprcrator.’’ | 

S1r,—In an article entitled “ Dr. Abbott’s Attack on Cardinal 
Newman,” and referring to a book of mine called “ Philo- 
mythus,” you have attacked me. I have proved—and you 
have scarcely attempted to disprove it, except in one or two 
instances, which I will presently deal with—that Newman 
used language and handled evidence in a manner which, in an 
ordinary man, would imply insincerity ; but I have expressed 
my belief that he was not consciously insincere. For this you 
are very angry, not so much, it would seem, because I con- 
demn Newman’s language, as because I refuse to impute it to 
insincerity. Newman himself spoke of his own “ histrionic” 
power; I refuse to believe that he was, to any great extent, 
histrionic. Newman called himself “at heart nearly hollow;” 
T assert that he was largely unjust to himself in this self- 
condemnation, and that he was saved from being insincere 
and histrionic by being portentously self-deceptive. This has 
induced you to use expressions which, unless you go by New- 
man’s rule of expressing “ indignation” where you do not feel 
“anger,” would seem to pass beyond the usual limits of con- 
troversy. You “do not think Dr. Abbott quite sincere in dis- 
claiming any charge against Newman of insincerity ;” “ Dr. 
Abbott takes all possible credit for formally acquitting New- 
man of insincerity;” and as for the words “unfair” and 
“‘ unfairness,” it would take too long to enumerate the passages 
in which they are either expressed or implied. 

I do not propose to waste time on epithets, but to demon- 
strate that you are entirely wrong. I am _ profoundly 
interested in Newman, as I am in Bacon, or Mr. Gladstone, 
or Hamlet. He is a psychological problem, and I wish to get 
at the right solution, not to call people names. I should be 
disgusted with myself if I could bring myself to call Newman 
consciously insineere, because it would be a psychological 
blunder. When (1884) a great living statesman was accused 
by another, and no mean one, of being “able to persuade him- 
self of anything,” the intention of the accuser was certainly 
not to impute conscious insincerity to the former. Neither is 
it my intention in the case of Newman. This I will, with 
your permission, endeavour to explain in a special case; but 
first I must ask you to allow me to correct some of your mis- 
takes, which have induced you to call me “unfair.” Pardon 
me for adding that, if I trespass on your space, you are to 
blame, not I. Your mistakes are so numerous that the 


corrections must be numerous also. 
“Dr. Abbott is very unfair in writing as if, at the time these 
essays were published, and even at the time at which New- 








man’s ‘ Apologia’ was composed, there was any of the ground 
which certainly exists now, for attributing the marvels which 
are now called ‘ faith-healing’ to natural, though very obscure, 
causes.” 

When I read these words, I could hardly believe my eyes. 
“Is it possible,” I said, “that the writer has read ‘these 
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essays Surely, Sir, you cannot be ignorant that “ these 
essays” were not published at the same time, but at an 
interval of sixteen years. The former was written in 1825-26, 
when Newman was a Protestant passing through a phuse of 
Liberalism; the latter was written as an introduction to 
another work in 1842, and published as a separate essay in 
1843, when he was practically a Romanist. Yet the fatal 
words occur again, when you speak of “the essays written 
three years before he became a Roman Catholic,” and a third 
time in a still more compromising context :—‘ We hold that 
nine people out of ten who have read his essays would say 
that they very much doubted how far Newman himself, at the 
time he wrote these essays, believed in any one of the miracles, 
as miracles, except the cure of the blind man at Milan described 
by St. Ambrose, and the supernatural hindrance to the re- 
building of the Jewish Temple under the Emperor Julian.” 

(1.) Now for the first of your mistakes in this connection. 
You deny that “at the time these essays were published 
there was any of the ground which certainly exists now” for 
attributing the cures now called “faith-healing” to natural 
causes, and you call me “very unfair” for ignoring this fact. 
I answer by an extract from the earlier Protestant essay of 
1826, which devotes a whole section to such miracles as may 
be referred to “the supposed operation of a cause known to 
ewist.” Under this heading, the writer rejects not only “the 
exorcism of demoniacs, which is the most frequent miracle in 
the Primitive Church,” but also “the cures which took place 
at the tomb of the Abbé Paris,” on the ground that “some 
cures are known as possible effects of an excited imagination.” 
If you had said that in 1826, the date of the first essay, and in 
1843, the date of the second, and in 1864, the date of the 
“ Apologia,” there was not so much “ ground” as there is now, 
I should, of course, have agreed with you; but you see there 
was “ ground” enough for Newman to recognise the power of 
the imagination in “ faith-healing” very distinctly when he 
was a Protestant in 1826. A fortiori there was “ ground” in 
1843 ; only Newman now thought less of it, being in 1842-43 on 
the verge of Romanism. Surely, then, your charge of “ unfair- 
ness” here falls to the ground; or, if either of us is “ unfair,” 
itis not I. I should like to say that I do not believe you to be 
unfair, but only grossly inaccurate; but if I did; you might 
accuse me of “taking all possible credit for formally ac- 
quitting” you of unfairness; so I must leave that alone. 

(2.) Now for the second mistake, relatively a minor one, but 
still of some importance. You imply that “at the time when 
Newman wrote these essays ” on miracles, he probably did not 
believe in any of them as miracles, except “the cure of the 
blind man at Milan,” and “the supernatural hindrance to the 
rebuilding of the Jewish Temple under the Emperor Julian.” 

Now, here you have omitted the very miracle which, in 1843, 
Newman deemed his best and strongest, the miracle of the 
tongueless martyrs (which he very reasonably reserves for his 
climax); you also ignore the death of Arius (supposed to 
have been brought about by the prayers of the Bishop of 
Constantinople); and you seem to have forgotten Newman’s 
triumphant peroration at the conclusion of his Romanist 
essay :—“ And now, after considering this miracle” (i.e., the 
miracle of the tongueless martyrs), “or that of the recovery 
of the blind Severus by the relics or the death of 
Arius, how unreal does the remark appear with which Douglas 
concludes his review of the alleged miracles of the first ages!” 
And then, after trampling on Douglas, he adds :—* Surely, if 
there are miracles prominent above others in those times, in 
that number are the three which I have just specified; they 
are great in themselves and in their fame.” 

It is true, of course, that in the Protestant essay of 1826 
he expressly discredits some of these miracles,—e.g., the affair 
of Julian, in connection with which he mentions “ the possi- 
bility of referring it to the operation of chemical causes,” and 
that of the tongueless martyrs also; but can you seriously 
continue to maintain—in the face of the quotation just 
alleged—that in the Romanist essay of 1843 he gave to these 
three miracles, as well as to the miracle under Julian, “very 
doubtful and hesitating support” ? 
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(3.) “ Still more unfair is it for Dr. Abbott to read Newman’s 
appendix to the ‘ Apologia,’ written twenty years after he 
became a Roman Catholic, in strict connection with the essays 
written three years before he became a Roman Catholic, and 
attack him on the strength of the admission which he had 
made while still ari Anglican, that a vast number of eccle- 
siastical impostures had been palmed off on the Church as 
miraculous.” 

I do not remember any passage in which Newman admits 
that impostures were “palmed off on the Church;” but I 
certainly did quote one passage from the Romanist essay of 
1843, in which he implies that the false miracles are far more 
numerous than the true ones: nor do I think it was at all 
“unfair” to take this as representing also his opinion when 
he was actually within the pale of Rome. You say he made 
the admission “three years before he became a Roman 
Catholic,” and “ while stillan Anglican.” But you seem to have 
forgotten—(1), that the Romanist essay was not published 
separately, as an essay, till 1843, two years before he became 
a Roman Catholic; (2), that from the end of 1841 he was on 
his “ death-bed,” as he says, so far as concerns “ membership 
with the Anglican Church;” (3), that in May, 1843, he 
writes, “I fear, as far as I can analyse my own convictions, I 
consider the Roman Catholic Communion to be the Church of 
the Apostles ;”” and (4), that among the difficulties which he 
mentions as having kept him from openly seceding at that 
time to the Church of Rome, that of the ecclesiastical miracles 
finds no place. I may alsoadd that when he reprinted the Pro- 
testant essay and the Romanist essay together in one volume 
in 1870, he appended notes to the former, enabling the reader 
to correct its utterances by the latter, but left the latter un- 
corrected, without a hint that in any respect it diverged from 
the opinions which he then (1870) held as a Romanist. He 
indeed adds an appendix, dated March, 1870, in which, 
speaking as a Romanist, he reluctantly confesses, about one 
of his nine miracles, that “Catholics are prevented from 
appealing to it for controversial purposes ;” but not a word to 
indicate that any other portion of the essay required cor- 
rection in order to conform it to the truth as held by a 
Romanist. Moreover, in the Romanist essay he quotes 
Romanist authors as freely censuring a large number of 
ecclesiastical so-called miracles, and speaks of “so many ” 
as “certainly not true,” and of others as “rejected on all 
hands as fictitious and pretended,” implying that Romanist 
as well as Protestant authorities rejected them. Lastly, a 
conversation recorded by Mr. A. W. Hutton in the Expositor, 
between him and Cardinal Newman, indicates that the Cardinal 
believed the ecclesiastical biographies to have been generally 
written with a view to pious edification, and that a great 
number of the miracles in them were not to be accepted as 
historical. On these grounds, I conceive that I was not 
“unfair” in assuming that even after Newman definitely 
entered the Church of Rome, he saw no reason to cancel the 
admission in question. 

(4.) “ But what seems to show the unfairness of Dr. Abbott’s 
attitude most convincingly is his charge of self-deception and 
‘lubrication ’in relation to Newman’s reasons for not resigning 
the vicarage of St. Mary’s in 1842.” 

Another mistake. It was in 1840 that Newman wrote the 
letter which I characterised (and shall continue to characterise) 
az a “specimen of self-deceptive lubrication.” The error is 
more than a mere misprint, for you go on to say :—‘ Now, this 
is a case in which Dr. Abbott knows the result. The result 
was to delay by just a year, or a year and a half, and no 
more, the resignation of the living.’ I know nothing of the 
kind. The result was to delay the resignation for three years. 

You go on to say :—“So far as we can judge, Newman had 
nothing to gain but an extended period of painful suspense 
by the delay,—for no one, not even Dr. Abbott, suspects him 
of any dislike to surrender the emoluments of the living a 
year or two sooner.” “ Not even Dr. Abbott,’—is not this 
“even” superfluous as applied to one who has said (“ Philo- 
mythus,” p. 259), “ We know well that Newman was absolutely 
indifferent to pecuniary temptations”? But to pass that by. 
You seem entirely to misapprehend Newman’s position in 
thinking that all he had to “ gain” by delay was “an extended 
period of painful suspense.” Surely to use such language is 
to treat Newman as though he were capable of an objectless 
or perverse eccentricity bordering on lunacy. What had he 
to “gain”! Why, as he tells us himself, he gained the advan- 





tage of remaining in “his post at St. Mary’s as a place of 
protest against Rationalism.” Surely that was “ gain” enough 
for Newman, and is intelligible enough to any one who appre- 
ciates in the least degree the force of his religious impulses. 

This was a natural and a noble temptation. But, on the 
other side, there was the uneasy feeling that, while occupying 
an Anglican pulpit, he was moving his hearers towards Rome.. 
This uneasiness he afterwards expressed in May, 1843, when 
he spoke of his “ unfaithfulness to the English Church” in 
the words: “Is not my present position a cruelty, as well as a 
treachery towards the Church?” But he felt it already in 
1840, though not so keenly. It was this feeling which, in my 
judgment, caused him to be dissatisfied with the “leave” 
which Keble had given him to retain St. Mary’s, and 
which induced him to persuade himself that he was right in 
retaining it, by a process of reasoning at once so illogical and 
yet so smoothly persuasive, that I have called it “ lubrication.” 
You deny that he “lubricated,” and imply that I am “a 
pedantic theorist,” and guilty of “a superfluity of naughti- 
ness” for maintaining the contrary. Would it not have been 
better, instead of wasting these idle words, to point out the 
error in my full analysis of the passage, and to show that 
Newman was not illogical but logical? Iquoted (pp. 215-217) 
Newman’s own words to the effect that no one could remair 
“in office in the English Church, whether Bishop or Incumbent, 
otherwise than in hostility to the Church of Rome;” I stated’ 
that, at this very time, Newman avowed that he was not “in 
hostility to the Church of Rome;” and then I tried to show 
how, by a process of “ lubrication,” Newman contrived to per- 
suade himself that he might nevertheless remain “in office in 
the English Church.” Surely any one who is not under the 
spell of Newman’s magnetic influence, must admit that it 
requires a good deal of self-deception to combine these two 
incompatible opinions. My reasoning may have been wrong, 
but I fail to see any “ unfairness ” in it. 

(5.) Your refusal to acknowledge my distinction between the 
“system” which I condemn, and the “individual” whom I 
entirely acquit of insincerity, you base on the ground that 
Newman constructed his own system “in a far truer sense 
than one theologian in a thousand can be said freely to adopt 
and construct the system in which he ultimately rests.” 

Here you seem to me to be misled by an exaggerated esti-- 
mate of Newman’s theological originality. This is, of course, 
the popular opinion; but Newman himself, and facts, are 
against it. Newman repeatedly speaks of himself as developing 
not his own but Keble’s convictions. ‘“ You and Keble,” he 
writes to Hurrell Froude, “are the philosophers and I the 
rhetorician ;” and many other similar statements are scattered: 
through the “ Letters.” Nor can it be said that this was 
merely the exaggeration of humility. In Froude’s “Re- 
mains” may be found the germs of almost every doctrine or 
project commonly attributed to Newman. Let me give one 
instance. In a recent impression of the Spectator, you inserted 
a letter with the heading, ‘ A Remarkable Forecast of Cardinal 
Newman’s,” the purport of which was that religion would. 
never be revived in great towns by the married clergy alone, 
without the co-operation of celibate missionaries. “Con- 
sidering,” said your correspondent, “ that it was made in 1336; 
it is certainly a most remarkable forecast.” Now note the 
following extract from a letter written three years before by 
Hurrell Froude to Newman (August 31st, 1833, Froude’s 
“Remains,” Vol. I., p. 322) :— 


“It has lately come into my head that the present state of’ 


things in England makes an opening for reviving the monastic 
system. [I think of putting the view forward under the title of 
‘Project for Reviving Religion in Great Towns.’ Certainly} 
colleges of unmarried priests [who might of course retire to a. 
living when they could and liked] would be the cheapest possible 
way of providing effectively for the spiritual wants of a large 
population.”* 


(6.) Passing over other minor matters, I can only just touch: 


on your complaint that I impute to Newman “a religion of’ 


fear.” If you desired me to continue the controversy, I could 
prove this point to the satisfaction of your readers, if not to 


your own, in a future letter. But, obviously, such a proof. 


could not be compressed into a single paragraph. However, 
you further ask :—“ Is there any evidence that he ever indulged 
in that superstitious and abject prostration of mind before a. 
severe Judge of which Dr. Abbott accuses him?” This can- 





* The same passage, omitting the words enclosed in square brackets, but 
without the usual signs indicating omission, is dated, in Newman’s “ Letters’” 
(Vol. I., p 444), August 22nd, 1833. 
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be briefly answered. There is. In 1845, when Newman ex- 
pressed his fear that he might be under “a judicial delusion ;” 
when he prayed that God would not “add Himself as an 
adversary against” him; and when he passionately asked, 
‘“‘ What have I done thus to be deserted, thus to be left to take 
a wrong course, if it is wrong,”—I assert that Newman did feel 
(I do not know what you mean by “ indulged in ”) an “ abject 
prostration of mind” before a “Judge” whom I should 
describe, not as “gevere,” but as diabolically bad. The only 
evidence alleged by you in disproof of my statement as to the 
“religion of fear” is a passage from “The Dream of 
Gerontius.” One passage describing what the soul hopes to 
feel after death does not prove much as to the religion of a 
life ; but if importance is to be attached to a single passage, I 
meet you on your own ground, “The Dream of Gerontius” 
(* Poems,” p. 341) :— 
“ Along my earthly life, the thought of death 

And judgment was to me most terrible ; 

I had it aye before me, and I saw 

The Judge severe, e’en in the Crucifix.” 

I put it to you whether, in the face of the facts and quota- 
tions above alleged, you can still sustain your accusation of 
“unfairness”? As for the charge of not being “quite 
sincere,’ you may possibly think it is in some measure 
indirectly met by what I have said on other points. If not, I 
can dono more. I am unable, because unaccustomed, to meet 
such a charge by any direct means, and I have no intention 
and no desire to make such an attempt for the first time.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Epwin A. ABBOTT. 


Braeside, Willow Road, N.W., April 20th. 


[The mistake which we made in the date of Dr. Newman’s 
correspondence with Mr. Keble as to the question whether 
Newman should resign the living of St. Mary’s or not, was a 
serious one. We carelessly wrote from memory 1842 instead 
of 1840, without looking either at Dr. Abbott’s book or at the 
correspondence to verify the date. There appears to us to be 
no other real error in our article of last week. It is true that 
we spoke of the essays on Miracles as if they were to be 
taken together, when, as we had been perfectly aware for a 
great many years back, they were published at very different 
dates ; but as, of course, the only real controversy concerned 
the second of the two essays, and whatever might be said of 
the second might a fortiori be said of the first so far as it 
affected the point in dispute at all,—as it hardly did,—it 
never occurred to us to distinguish between them. We spoke 
of the volume as it appeared in 1870, thinking, however, only 
of the second part of that volume and of the date of its com- 
position. We donot admit that Dr. Newman did think the 
death of Arius certainly miraculous. “The question is not,” 
he wrote, “ whether it is formally a miracle, but whether it 
is an event the like of which persons who deny that 
miracles continue will consent that the Church should 
be considered still able to perform. If they are willing 
to allow to the Church such extraordinary protection, it is 
for them to draw the line, to the satisfaction of people in 
general, between them and strictly miraculous events.” 
That appears to us to suggest that it was to Dr. New- 
man’s mind rather a providential than a miraculous act, 
and as such, no test case of ecclesiastical miracle. As 
for the confessors who spoke after their tongues were cut 
out, it is obvious that Dr. Newman gave that up as a 
test case, not only before the second essay was republished in 
1870, but before the appendix to the “ Apologia” was written. 
We do not believe that any Anglican or Protestant, reading 
the volume as it stands, would feel satisfied that Dr. Newman 
himself held with much confidence to any of the miracles, 
qua miracles, except the two which we mentioned. We must 
warn our readers that all or almost all the elaborate and 
manifold italics in Dr. Abbott’s extracts from our article are 
his own, and not ours.—ED. Spectator } 





BONXIE. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—My attention having been directed to an article 
entitled “ Bonxie” in the Spectator of April 11th, I desire 
very shortly to do away with a false impression which that 
article may have conveyed. Your correspondent (at p. 510) 
says :—“ Some gentlemen landing on the island of Foula from 
a yacht [the italics are mine] slew a great number of Skuas at 





their breeding haunts,” &c.; and again: “There was no 
concealment of the name of the yacht, or that of those con- 
cerned.” 


Now, Sir, my yacht—the ‘Shiantelle’—so far as I am 
aware, was the only yacht which visited Foula in 1890, and 
no single person on board my yacht landed on Foula with a 
gun, nor was a single bird of any species shot there by 
any of my party. It is therefore due to me, that any false 
impression which may have been conveyed by your corre- 
spondent’s article be promptly done away with, and the 
erroneous statement “that gentlemen landing from a yacht 
on Foula slew,” &c., be contradicted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JoHN A. HARVIE-BROWN, 
Memb. of Brit. Ornithologists’ Union, owner of yawl ‘ Shiantelle.” 


“ The Fife Arms,” Rothiemay, April 21st. 


[Mr. Harvie-Brown may rest assured that no one ever did 
or could suppose his to be the yacht, or his friends the gentle- 
men concerned in this affair. The ‘Shiantelle’ and her philor- 
nithic owner are far too well known in Scottish seas to make 
his disclaimer necessary. The facts of the case are not affected’ 
by the Skua-killers having crossed to Foula in a fishing-smack 
from the main island, where they quitted their yacht, to which 
they afterwards returned.—ED. Spectator. ] 





*“HORATIO NELSON,” BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator.” | 

S1r,—If you have never read Mr. Paget’s articles in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, March and April, 1860, do. They may 
modify your opinions about Nelson and Caracciolo. Anyhow, 
Caracciolo was not hung on board Nelson’s ship, the ‘ Fou- 
droyant,’ but at the yard-arm of the ‘ Minerva,’ the Sicilian 
Commodore’s. 

Nelson could hardly have interfered to prevent the execution 
of the subject of an ally. Whether he could have changed 
its mode, admits of a doubt.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Munro. 








POETRY. 


TO LORD TENNYSON. © 
(WRITTEN AT FRESHWATER, APRIL, 1891.) 





Nestor of Poesy, whose utterance sage 
Has charmed so long our times, Exemplar bright 
In the hard war of Truth, a stedfast light 
To guide our youth through this self-darkened age! 
Thou in a more heroic hour didst wage 
With men of mighty mould victorious fight 
Two ages back, and still thou reign’st of right 
King in the third, and none may lift thy gage ; 
Nor yet in this thy lovely Pylian realm 
And hospitable home, wilt wholly rest, 
Shaping what shall not die, beside the shore, 
Till God shall bid thee sail and bend the helm 
Beyond the Ocean and the misty West 
Whither thine own Antilochus went before. 


T. HERBERT WARREN. 





LOSS. 

THE pathway of my life, since thou art gone, 
Seems like a dusty and exposed high-road 
Whose upward-stretching weary length is sowed 

With rough, uneven places. The bright sun 
Streams pitilessly down; shade there is none. 
Bewildered, dazed, instinctively I turn 

Thy help to claim. Ah! have I yet to learn, 

What all men know,—that I must walk alone ? 


And though I am a woman in my years, 
Whom others turn to for the help I seek, 
Still is my troubled heart full of vague fears 
And desolate distress; sobs from me break, 
As from some child, with sense of drear defeat, 
Left wandering in an unknown public street. 


R. C. 
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ART. 


—_—_—_ 


MR. W. B. RICHMOND ON PORTRAIT. 





“ Portrait-painting has nothing to do with real Art. What is portrait- 


painting but copying what you see?...... Art is not what you copy, but 
what you create...... I use no models at all, All I paint from is what I 
‘draw on the back of an envelope...... Think of Velasquez’s portraits. 


Why are they so much admired by the present perverse generation? Because 
they are so thoroughly realistic. Velasquez painted what he saw with his out- 
ward eyes, and he painted it exactly. But as for imagination, he had none; and 
from the truly artistic point of view he is, therefore, not one of the greatest 
painters at all,”’ 

THESE phrases are quoted from an account of an interview 
with Mr. Richmond in a recent number of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and represent a theory of Art so astonishing, so 
little fitting the facts, so successfully excluding half its 
masters, that though it might have seemed natural from 
behind the spectacles of a Professor or an art-critic, it is con- 
founding from a painter, and a painter of portraits. It isa 
temptation to quote, and to combat, more at length, and in 
particular the view given of the relation of Religion to Art; 
but comment must be limited to this one position, that 
portrait-painting, painting from the real, has nothing to do 
with Art. Velasquez is the perfect testing case. He 
stands for all the characteristically modern painting that 
Mr. Richmond disallows; his work, it seems, is portrait, 
but not picture. As an example of the true picture-painter, 
and as “the greatest English artist of the present time, 
so far as creative power goes,” Mr. Burne-Jones is cited. 
“Tf he paints a casket of jewels, he does not get a casket 
and copy it, but he conceives one in his own mind, and 
according to that conception he paints it.” With this esti- 
mate of Mr. Burne-Jones’s rank there shall be no quarrel 
here ; he is not only the greatest English designer of the time, 
he is one of the greatest that Nature, so parsimonious in this 
matter, has produced. But that order of glory needs no 
heightening at the cost of another; the province of a different 
art begins where that leaves off, and its quality is as fine, 
consisting as it does in a sensibility to novel relations of beauty 
in things, beside which the perception and the painting of 
Raphael are elementary. Mr. Richmond speaks as if the ques- 
tion were one of technique, as if the performance of Velasquez 
in a portrait were a kind of mechanical copy. Now technique, 
the part of the hands, it is hardly necessary to say, is a side of 
Art that can be more or less taught, taught to the ordinary 
English (or French) portrait-painter or house-painter. Tech- 
nique only gains artistic value through something else, by the 
possession of which Velasquez differs in kind from the 
ordinary portrait-painter ; and that something else is vision. 
And this faculty of fine vision, if it cannot be said to invent, 
may be said to discover; if it does not create an image out of 
its head, it re-creates one out of the surfeit of gross matter by 
the refinements of its choice, the justice of its omissions, the 
emphasis of its presentation. And between this image- 
amaking power, this imagination, that can see pictures in things, 
that grapples with matter in immediate presence, and that 
other imagination that combines from it in absence, who shall 
prove a difference in rank? Is a greater fallacy possible 
than to speak of the former process as the copying of 
a determined object. Set twenty painters of equal tech- 
nical skill to paint a portrait of what is by courtesy 
called the same subject, and you have twenty representa- 
tions of twenty subjects. And who is to count the images 
that each of them rejected before he fixed on one, since 
every colour he looks at is a complex, that he may attack 
by its red or blue or yellow side, as his picture instinct tells 
him ; and every form a kaleidoscopic series in which now one 
pattern, now another, asserts itself? Of two men, one will 
labour all the irrelevant dross of the thing before him that 
advertises it a nuisance ; the other will so adjust his angle, so 
admit his atmosphere into the plot, so waylay his light, that 
he catches some moment of the brute object when it is trans- 
figured into a design and a radiance. This is the secret of 
Velasquez in portrait, of Corot in landscape. This is the new 


‘quest, and conquest of Art. And the supremacy of Velasquez 
lies, first, in this, that by repeated experiment on one Royal 
‘sitter, he signally showed how, with a prescribed model, and 
that not of the finest, it was possible to give a record of the 
fact, but to compel from it as well,—a picture, a discovery of 
silver in flesh ; lies, secondly, in the absolute character of his 





vision, so that if it is not what another painter sees, it is what 
he might wish to see (“ What we are all trying to do, he does 
at once”); and thirdly, in the sanity of his method, so that 
mannerism is rebuked by its quiet and inimitable mastery. 

For the old art, these transformations in light and air do 
not count; an object is an object, and there is an end of it. 
Euphronios or Chachryllion the Greek, studies his man’s 
anatomy from the model, whether on an envelope or not, till 
he has got a pattern of it well into his head. There his 
reference to Nature ceases. He fits his mannikin into his 
place on the dish, squeezing him inventively, but also with a 
recollection of some pantomime attitude from a dramatised 
myth, whereby he meets the subject convention of his own 
time, and occupies the Hellenic society in ours. The rest is 
conventional, decorative colour. When we jump from Greece 
to Mr. Burne-Jones, we find that the reference to Nature has 
become immensely more complex, and the choice of subject a 
free one; but there is the same feature of a limit to the draft 
made on the natural look of things. When a casket is con- 
ceived only, it cannot be made subject, by any strain of 
invention, to the play of light and air, to all that magic that is 
given away with a ready-made object; the painter must re- 
nounce all this field of the art of Velasquez, and the sacrifice 
is no doubt a deliberate and natural one to the painter of 
dream and decorative invention. 

But the other art is the art not of invention so much 
as of recognition, not of design but of accident,—it is the 
art of the accident of light. Its object, again, is quite frankly 
to render a sensation, not to express an idea,—an object which 
will appear culpable only to those who havea prejudice against 
sensations as such. It considers that its business is to paint, 
not its own soul, but other people’s bodies. Hence a shifting 
in the centre of gravity habitually ascribed to the art of 
painting, and naturaMy enough to the older art. To the 
spectator who has no habit of eye for the charm of visible 
matter, such painting must appear unmeaning (as it is). He 
will see that it can do no good (as it will not); he,will seek 
for an idea, and be vainly offered a sensation; he isaccustomed 
to find his interest in causes, and is put off with an effect- 
But to any one with an eye for the visible, with the habit of 
seeing pictures where they are, and that is everywhere, how 
curious sounds the talk of realism as a name of scorn, of 
materialist as of something base, of the mere outward eye 
as of something best employed when shut! In realism lies 
his business; matter, the last refinements of matter, are his 
goal and his despair. He trades in the extreme film of beauty 
where flesh gives up and air begins. He leaves it to another 
department to consider how the soul is engaged behind all 
this web of colour and shadow, and that other department 
may notoriously be trusted to give the fullest and most various 
accounts of the case. And lost in his contemplation, he 
hears men talking of how he ought to be inventing, he, the 
explorer of undiscovered countries that lie within two moments 
in the pitch of light, a thought this way or that of colour, and 
that no man before him has seen, or will after. So might one 
turn a cold ear to offers of a post in Cloud-cuckoo-town, who 
had just sighted the palaces and throne of El Dorado. 

The greater includes the less, and since any object, however 
humble, may become the pretext for a picture, so may some 
outer human being’s face. And, after all, one is sometimes 
astonished at the happy thoughts of Nature in faces, however 
much we hug a private pattern, an unpublished design. “The 
conception in the artist’s mind,” says Mr. Richmond, “is 
always infinitely more beautiful than what he actually pro- 
duces; he conceives the ideal, but he never can reach it on 
canvas.” No; but he sometimes meets a better in the street. 
There is an inventiveness in Nature that, strange to say, goes 
beyond our own, an attention to detail and construction that 
our dreams refuse, a play of feature of which the ideal is 
incapable. To the sincere Platonist in Art, indeed, Mrs. 
Todgers’s idea of a leg must remain a nobler thing than one 
copied from the mortal and walking fact; and yet a real leg, 
for all its shiftiness, is a pretty piece of design. And pretend 
as we may to believe that an artist of the inventive temper 
makes all his faces out of his head, or never borrows more 
than an envelope will carry, really a doubt intrudes. What 
proportions come from memory, what from a preference that 
perverts every face it sees into one kind of beauty in a 
Botticelli or a Raphael or a Burne-Jones, it were hard, per- 
haps, for the artist himself to say; but there must have 
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been relentings of nature somewhere towards his dream, or 
else the dream compromised with a portrait. The only other 
way out of it is to suppose an imagination such as Goethe’s 
friend ascribed to him, saying that if he had been consulted 
before it was decided what colour to make the grass and 
trees, he would have answered, “Oh, make them green!” 

It would be unfair, perhaps, to press a personal point. But 
if one confesses to preferring a portrait of a Pope by Raphael 
to his idea of an Apostle, may one also hint that a picture of 
a lady by Mr. Richmond has more of the stuff of art than his 
imagination of a goddess? Is it, after all, that he is blasé by 
all the grace and beauty that have defiled before his easel, not 
in vain? And whatever he thinks, will posterity decide that 
there is no art in the Portrait of Mr. Andrew Lang ? 

One reflection more. Mr. Richmond gives strenuous praise 
to the work of Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. He 
promises a book on that extraordinary work, in which he 
detects a whole system of thought. Now, it is well to worship 
before one of the gods of Art; but it is no edifying spectacle 
to see the artist-worshipper arise and use his deity to batter 
him of another province about the head. Think how in 
revenge the Florentine will be,thumped anon by the devout 
of Spain! There will be wild?talk of a mere commentator on 
the Bible in paint, of a literary talent gone astray, of an 
abstract, symbolic art; and the interpreter will be warned, 
that what a great ventriloquist has done through Turner and 
Tintoretto, himself will do by this commodious vehicle of 
prophets and oracles,—Teste ;David cum Sibylla. How easy 
this, and how futile! Art is justified of all her children, 
motley family as they are; and while words of abuse, “real” 
and “ ideal,” hurtle through the schools, the inheritance quietly 
descends on him to whom it belongs,—from Michael Angelo to 
all such as handle myth and dream and passion in picture 
form ; now to the illustrator of} Job, now to the artist of the 
Days of Creation ; but also from the subtle eyes of Velasquez, 
to all who discover images of light and air, to Reynolds in 


one century, in another to Whistler. 
D. S. MacCott. 








BOOKS. 


———_—>——_ 
RECENT NOVELS.* 


THERE is a large number of readers, chiefly feminine, to whom 
the attractiveness of a work of fiction depends very largely 
upon the attractiveness of the characters which figure in it; 
and this or that novel is condemned unreservedly because Sir 
Reginald is “so disagreeable” and Mrs. Vavasour ‘so 
dreadfully silly,” when probably the impression of the gentle- 
man’s disagreeableness and the lady’s silliness is the very 
thing at which the author has been aiming. To such readers 
it would hardly be safe to recommend Mrs. Oliphant’s Janel, 
for not one of its characters can be regarded with entire 
complacency; but the few (and they are not so few as they 
once were) who can appreciate fine workmanship employed 
upon any not unworthy theme, will find in the novel much 
pleasant reading. At first it bids fair to be one of the 
quietest of quiet books; for when Janet Summerhayes, after 
the death of her aunt Mary, begins her career as a governess 
in the house of the gentle old widow lady, Mrs. Harwood, her 
lines seem to be cast in a place which is certainly pleasant 
enough, but is as certainly decidedly humdrum. At the out- 
set, the new governess has, indeed, the excitement of a pitched 
battle with her fourteen-years-old pupil, Julia ; but as what 
seems likely to be a long campaign is practically at an 
end after the first encounter of the hostile powers, there is 
nothing left for Janet but to watch the progress—if progress 
it can be called—of Gussy Harwood’s most commonplace 
love-affair, and to listen to Mrs. Harwood’s eulogies upon her 
son Dolff, whose Oxford career is hardly so rich as it might be 
in material for entertaining colloquy. Certainly when there 
are indications that Mr. Charles Meredith is becoming more 
interested in the quiet governess than in the young lady who 





* (1.) Janet. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. — 
(2.) Urith: a Tale of Dartmoor. By 8. Baring Gould. 3 vols. London: Methuen 
and Co.—(3.) A Draught of Lethe. By Roy Tellet. 3 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—(4.) A Sensitive Plant. By E. and D. Gerard. 3 vols. London: 
Kegan Paul and Co.— (5.) Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 
3 vols. London: F, Warne and Co.—(6.) He Fell among Thieves. By D. 
Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co.— 
(7.) The Dower of Earth. By Ethel Glazebrook. 3vols. London: Percival and 
Co.—(8.) Two Penniless Princesses, by Charlotte M, Yonge. 2 vols, London: 
Macmillan and Co.'= 
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has a prior claim to his attentions, and when the very unheroic 
Dolff also falls a victim to Janet’s unobtrusive but not quite 
unconsciously exerted fascinations, we see that breakers are 
ahead ; and, indeed, the rivalry of the two young men has more 
serious results than at first sight seem possible. It is, however, 
the discovery by Janet of the well-concealed skeleton in the 
Harwood family cupboard, and her something more than in- 
discreet action in revealing it to Meredith, which really bring 
about the catastrophe ; and the situations in the third volume,. 
which have freshness of invention as well as vigour of presen- 
tation, are of a kind to appeal to the lover of exciting narrative 
as well as to an admirer of good workmanship. It is clear 
that Mrs. Oliphant’s hand has lost none of its cunning, and 
while Janet does not rank with her most noteworthy perform- 
ances, it is certain to be enjoyed. 


Byron said that description was his forte, and Mr. Baring 
Gould might, without any violation of modesty, make the same 
boast. We have no living novelist—and we are not forgetting 
Mr. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, and some of Mr. William Black’s. 
Highland stories—who is more successful in impressive pre- 
sentation of the wilder and more sombre features of natural 
scenery,—the dreariness of Fen country under cloud, the dash 
of waves upon an iron-bound coast, the soundless solitude of a 
great sweep of heathery moorland. In his new romance, 
Urith, which has for its background the Dartmoor of a couple 
of centuries ago, there are the familiar breadth and vividness 
of pictorial handling; and again, as in Mehalah and Richard 
Cable, he has been successful in giving to the actors in his 
drama much of the rugged picturesqueness of the landscape 
through which they move. The opening of the story could 
not well be more effective than itis. The picture of Urith Mal- 
vine, the wild daughter of the moorland, crouching solitary at 
the foot of the great monolith, while for miles around her roars 
the red sea of burning heather, arrests the attention at once; 
and the incidents of the rescue by Anthony Claverdon, with the 
eventful ride over the Lyke-Way, the much-feared high-road. 
of the dead, strike boldly the key-chord of the wild minor 
strain in which the story is set. Urith herself is perzaps a 
little disappointing. The impression of her character which 
we derive from this first chapter hardly prepares us for the 


‘| collapse of her proud, fiery spirit which follows her ill-starred. 


marriage to Anthony; but Anthony himself—obstinate, im- 
pulsive, weak, and wayward, yet having a core of loyalty 
which preserves him from final moral catastrophe—maintains. 
throughout a vital consistency of individuality, and is one of 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s most successful studies in complex 
character portraiture. His oscillations between the two prin- 
cipal feminine characters, the wife who unwittingly irritates. 
and disappoints. him, but whom he really loves, and Julian 
Chrymes, the proud, tiger-like beauty who fascinates him in 
spite of himself, provide the author with some strong situa- 
tions; and while the emotional interest is never quite so 
intense as in some of his previous stories, the literary handling 
has seldom been finer. Though Urith is not, strictly speaking, 
a historical novel, Mr. Baring-Gould indivates by a number 
of skilful touches the crude but intense enthusiasm of 
the West Country for the Protestant cause, and the search: 
of James’s soldiery for the scattered followers of Mon-. 
mouth is utilised as machinery for an exciting dénouement. 
The novel is certainly the best we have had from Mr. Baring 
Gould for several years. 

A Draught of Lethe is an exceedingly clever book, though it 
is in some respects hardly as strong a book as might fairly 
have been expected from the author of that exceptionally 
powerful story, The Outcasts. The comparative method of 


criticism may, however, easily become unfair, and it is best to- 


appraise the new novel on its own merits, which are certainly 
not inconsiderable. A Draught of Lethe is an example of that 
kind of fiction which has come to be called rather absurdly 
“psychological” romance. Mr. Fitzalan Lindley, the younger 
son of an English Peer, who has adopted painting as a pro- 
fession, is travelling in Germany, and in the mortuary 
chamber of a small German town, he is struck by the beauty 
of a girl whose corpse—or what seems to be such—is 
awaiting burial. Of course, from the first the reader 
knows that the event will justify Lindley’s conviction that 
Etheleen Stuart is not really dead, and when she awakens 
from the deathlike cataleptic trance into which she has been: 
thrown by a sudden shock, and, after a long period of sub- 
sequent prostration, regains normal health and strength, it: 
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is discovered that she has entirely lost all recollection of 
events previous to her mysterious seizure. The plagiarism- 
hunters will rejoice to discover a remarkable coincidence 
between this opening and that of a novel entitled The Gold of 
Ophir, noticed in these columns nearly a year ago*; but the 
game of these gentlemen is seldom worth the candle, and apart 
from this coincidence the books have nothing in common. 
Aided by a curious clue, the nature of which it would be 
unfair to indicate, Lindley returns to England, determined to 
unravel the mystery of Etheleen’s life. To the incidents of 
this quest the remainder of the novel is devoted, and the 
author is to be heartily congratulated upon the ingenuity 
and interest of his narrative scheme. Of course, in a story of 
this kind, character-drawing is subordinated to plot-weaving ; 
but the sketches of Vaux, the non-exhibiting painter, with 
his surface cynicism and his underlying kindliness, and 
of Mr. Badgerly, the interviewer, whose being’s end and 
aim is the procuring of piquant “copy,” are thoroughly 
lifelike and entertaining. The only serious artistic blot is 
the introduction of that horrible episode, the attempt of Dr. 
Falck to murder his rival by means of his new anesthetic. It 
is quite unexpected, it stands out of all relation to the action, 
and has the look of being an afterthought which is,quite out 
of place in a book that is otherwise so admirably planned. 

The story in A Sensitive Plant is held together by misunder- 
standings which even the known skill of the authors does not 
suffice to render quite credible. The sorrows of Cairnbro 
Chichester and Janet Sinclair, from which they do not emerge 
until the end of the third volume is reached, are the result of 
stupidity so crass that it is impossible thoroughly to realise it. 
Chichester believes that Janet regards him with indifference ; 
Janet believes that Chichester has committed a murder, and is 
going about in peril of his life——two delusions which could have 
been dispelled by five minutes of sensible conversation 
between the people concerned. We admit that this kind of 
thing is so common in the average novel of the circulating 
library as to be hardly worth noticing; but then, this is 
not the kind of novel that we expect from the writers of 
Reata and The Pillars of Hercules, and it would be a poor 
compliment to judge them by the conventional low standard. 
As a study in shyness, the portrait of Janet is excellent, and 
quite free from exaggeration. It is not the shyness that is 
overdone, but the effect of the shyness both upon herself and 
others; and the results of this mistake—which it would be 
tedious to point out in detail—are very irritating,—all the 
more irritating because A Sensitive Plant is in many ways so 
able and pleasant a book. The irascible Sir Alec, who makes 
a point of complaining of everything and disagreeing with 
everybody, is as entertaining in fiction as he would be terrible 
in real life,and as a specimen of the perfectly amiable and 
perfectly tactless woman, Miss Penny, who is never daunted 
by ill-luck in “breaking things” to her “dear brother,” is 
simply a masterpiece. Mr. d’Obson, the epicure, whose slowly 
but steadily growing passion for Janet is rooted in his belief 
—fortunately, or unfortunately, erroneous—that she was the 
compounder of a certain wonderful lobster souffé, is drawn 
with rather coarse caricature strokes; but he is amusing—at 
any rate, fora time. The Venetian chapters are full of good 
local colour ; and while there is much to praise that has not 
been praised, all blame that is possible has been dispensed in 
the earlier sentences of our notice. 

There may perhaps be something a trifle melodramatic in 
the way in which Mrs. Needell’s hero displays his ruling 
virtue; but if this be so, it is very quiet and subdued melo- 
drama, and the conception as a whole is essentially lifelike. 
Dwellers in an imperfect real world in which their worthiest 
friends sometimes disappoint’ them, are apt to regard an 
imaginary ideal person as not merely imaginary, but untrue 
to human nature; but this is really a subtle manifestation of 
cynicism disguising itself as knowledge of mankind. Anthony 
Glynnes are doubtless rare, but they do exist, though there 
can be no doubt that Lancelot Henderson, with his veneer of 
light-hearted amiability and his utter lack of moral principle, 
is the more familiar type. He is really a vulgarised Tito, just 
as Hester is another Romola, without the sowpeon of hardness 
which characterises George Eliot’s heroine. One might even 
carry the parallel further, and see in the relations of Anthony 
and Hester some likeness to those of Savonarola and Romola; 
but these comparisons are always misleading when pushed 





* “That Sad Second Volume,” Spectator, May 16th, 1890, 








toan extreme; and Mrs. Needell is not a George Eliot, though 
she is a very thoughtful and careful worker. There is real 
imaginative insight in her record of the successive steps of 
Lancelot’s descent from selfish recklessness to actual crime; 
and the final breach between him and his sister Winifred, 
when her pride is broken down by the proof of his dishonour, 
is a powerful and impressive situation. The Rector of Thorpe 
Bredy, a scholarly man of the world transformed by mis- 
adventure into a country clergyman, is another fine creation ; 
and indeed, from first to last, Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter is an 
exceptionally strong and beautiful story. 

He Fell among Thieves is a bright, readable society novel, 
with no very great substance, but with sufficient “go” to carry 
the reader very pleasantly along. As may be inferred from 
the title, Messrs. Christie Murray and Herman devote them- 
selves largely to the seamy side of life, and, indeed, we have 
seldom been introduced to a more undesirable set of acquaint- 
ances than the gentlemanly thieves into whose clutches that 
exceedingly foolish young man Harry Wynne has the mis- 
fortune to fall. He is a good-hearted, open-handed young 
fellow of almost incredible folly; but he has just sufficient 
brains to render him capable of learning from experience, 
which is more than can be said for most members of the tribe 
of gilded youth to which he belongs. The scheme by which 
he escapes from the difficulties in which he has involved him- 
self, by assuming the name of a travelling companion who 
turns out to be a notorious swindler, is conceived with real 
spirit and ingenuity, and, indeed, the whole of the second 
volume is a piece of very brisk narrative. The details are 
generally careful, but the authors make one curious slip. The 
daughter of an Earl, whether single or married, is always 
known by her Christian name, and “ Lady McCorquodale ” is 
therefore clearly inaccurate. She would be called Lady 
Emily or Lady Jane McCorquodale, as the case might be. 

It does not need the absence of the name of any previous 
work from the title-page of The Dower of Earth tq assure us 
that it is a first, or, at any rate, an early effort. Inexperience 
betrays itself in many ways: in Miss Ethel Glazebrook’s 
novel it betrays itself by a total absence of form. If we were 
compelled to describe the book by one epithet only, we should 
have to describe it as a shapeless book. We are always being 
led away from the main highway of narrative into some by- 
path which turns out to be a cul-de-sac; or, to change the 
figure, the author, instead of twining her threads of story 
together, leaves them hanging loose, and when the heroine 
must be finally disposed of somehow, she is made to commit 
suicide,—an ending as inartistic as it is unpleasant. Still, 
Miss Glazebrook must take courage. She can write well, and 
the creator of the clever, pushing, low-principled, and under- 
bred political adventurer, Mortimer Ashton, has the root of 
the matterin her. There is, in short, enough that is good in 
the book to make it highly probable that when its writer has 
attained more knowledge of the mechanism of her art, she will 
produce something a great deal better. 

It may be bad taste on our part, but we confess that we 
would rather meet Miss Yonge in the lanes of a rural parish 
than on the broader field of history ; and we have found Two 
Penniless Princesses to be very hard reading. It is certainly 
a book which the average boy would pronounce “awfully dry,” 
and there is nothing whimsical or irrelevant in such a reference 
to the critic of the schoolroom, for there is hardly a first-rate 
historical novel that could be named—with perhaps the single 
exception of Kingsley’s Hypatia—which has not a multitude 
of boy-admirers. There is a felt want of vitality in Miss 
Yonge’s story. The Princesses of the title are the two younger 
daughters of the ill-fated James I. of Scotland, and in the 
incidents of their progress through England and visit to 
France, there is material which Scott or Lord Lytton, or even 
Mr. G. P. R. James, would have made very interesting, but 
which in Miss Yonge’s hands is somehow rather dull. No 
positive defect can be pointed out, but the work as a whole 
fails to attract, probably because it lacks that special kind of 
imagination which creates the past anew and makes it as real 
as the present. 


THE HISTORY OF PICKWICK.* 
THERE isa great deal in Mr. Fitzgerald’s History of Pickwick 
that is really interesting and of value, not only to the book- 
collector or to the most select circle of Dickens’s admirers, 








* The History of Pickwick. By Percy Fitzgerald, MA. London: Chapman 
and Hall, 
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but also to any reader who has ever encountered and been 
carried away by that resistless flood of high spirits and good 
humour contained in the Pickwick Papers. There can be but 
very few people left now who remember its first appearance, 
and the excitement that grew month by month as each number 
came out in its first green wrappers. Still, we should think 
that there are fewer people still who have ever read it, and 
have forgotten the great occasion, the first day that they 
opened its pages. For that reason alone we are glad to wel- 
come Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, which has for its purpose the com- 
memoration of the enormous success achieved by an unknown 
writer, the pains and labour by which that success was 
obtained, and the widespread reputation which followed upon 
it. Unfortunately, Mr. Fitzgerald, who had matter enough 
for a very slender volume, has thought fit to fill up a book of 
considerable dimensions, with the result that the gratitude of 
the reader is largely tempered by the weariness that Mr. 
Fitzgerald as a commentator inflicts upon him. A very 
interesting account is given of the first origin of the Pickwick 
Papers, though we believe that that story is also to be found 
in Forster’s Life of Dickens. It is difficult to imagine what 
possible argument could have been urged by the relations of 
Mr. Seymour when they asserted him to have been the inventor 
of the series. Granting that the first numbers were written 
with the sole purpose of illustrating his plates, it does not 
follow that he made any suggestions as to the form that 
the work should take; indeed, it would appear that from 
the time that the first plate left his hands, to his tragic death, 
when only twenty-four pages of the work had been published, 
he had never held any communication whatever with the 
author on the subject. A much more reasonable claim might 
be made out on behalf of Mr. Moses Pickwick, of Bath, from 
whom the author seems undoubtedly to have borrowed a name, 
and the history of whose family Mr. Fitzgerald has thought 
worth recording. 


The early part of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, which deals with 
the history of the illustrations, and the bad luck and difficulties 
that the publishers had to contend with until they made the 
happy choice of Mr. Hablot K. Browne (“ Phiz”) as an illus- 
trator, and which supplies, moreover, a very useful account of 
the various editions, and the consequent variance in the illustra- 


tions, is by far the most interesting. The name of Thackeray’ 


among the draughtsmen proposed for the work, suggests 
a curious speculation as to what his illustrations would have 
been. Thackeray’s illustrations of his own works are prized 
so much from a kind of sentiment that attaches to them, and 
also from the fact that the author’s individuality is strongly 
stamped upon both pictures and letterpress, that one can- 
not imagine how the style would have suited itself to 
Dickens’s work ; still less can one imagine what modifying 
influence the two authors might have exercised upon each 
other had they ever so worked together. It is fortunate, 
however, that the experiment was not made, for no better 
illustrator of Dickens’s work than “ Phiz” could have been 
wished for. Very interesting, also, is the account that Mr. 
Fitzgerald gives of the different localities in which the 
scenes are laid, and the old inns that play so prominent 
a part in the story. But he really carries his veneration of 
the author too far when he is at the pains to provide us with a 
pedigree of the Pickwick family at Bath, or to examine the 
hundred and one legends that attach to the origin of Sam 
Weller. His explanation of some of the allusions that have 
now through lapse of time grown rather obscure, is also very 
welcome. When Mr. Pickwick declared, in his speech before 
the Club, that “the praise of mankind was his Swing; philan- 
thropy was his insurance office,” he apparently referred to a per- 
sonage, after the “ Captain Moonlight ” type, who was addicted 
to the burning down of hayricks, and who was known under 
the name of “Swing.” But Mr. Fitzgerald’s explanation of 
“prophesying like a red-faced Nixon” hardly seems to us 
so satisfactory, ingenious though it is. If he had limited 
his comments to sucb obscure allusions, he would have done 
well. As it is, his explanations of what does not need 
explaining are rather irritating. “Cricket,” he supposes, 
in speaking of the match at Dingley Dell, “ at this time had 
not developed into a science, and hence we meet with some 
odd technical phrases connected with the game. The fielders 
were called ‘ scouts,’ who were to ‘look out’ in different parts 
of the field,’"—two expressions which still are not unfrequently 
met with. “ What was more odd, there were two bowlers, one 





for each wicket, which we may suppose was the custom of the 
time.” Indeed, a very similar custom prevails among the 
cricketers of to-day,—the M.C.C., for instance. Mr. Fitzgerald 
is also much exercised in his mind to account for the fact that, 
when Mr. Pickwick was locked into the closet at the girls’ school, 
“he sat down beneath a grove of sandwich-bags ” belonging 
to the day-boarders. He argues that in the middle of the night 
the day-boarders’ sandwich-bags would have been at the day- 
boarders’ homes. This is a very acute piece of criticism, and 
quite unanswerable. He is rejoiced that Dickens fairly 
accounted for Mr. Pickwick’s total disappearance, when he 
broke the ice, under only two feet of water, by making the 
latter say that “he fell upon his back.” But Mr. Fitzgerald 
adds: “Why Mr. Allen and his friend should during the 
crisis have consulted seriously about bleeding the company 
generally, is not clear.” Evidently, as a critic, Mr. Fitzgerald 
is not to be trifled with. He is most pleasant when dealing 
with Samuel Weller, and we much wish that we could tran- 
scribe the whole of the passage in which he sums up the merits 
of that versatile person. In speaking of the “ingenious and 
apposite illustrations with which he used so often to enliven 
his discourse,” he says:—“‘In real life so fertile a gift 
of illustration would be impossible, and require an amount 
of ability and knowledge and reading, as would have been 
beyond the opportunities of a person like Sam...... This 
sort of metaphorical spirit is also rather inconsistent with his 
eminently practical character, and, in fact, formed an oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of the author’s own lively and exu- 
berant powers, showing, as we said, an amount of ability, 
somewhat of the school of De la Rochefoucauld.” After that 
stupendous piece of appreciation, one feels'rather resentful 
that Mr. Fitzgerald should take upon himself the part of a 
guide, and, quoting long and well-loved passages, laboriously 
point out all the jokes. The chronology of Pickwick is 
eminently incorrect, but here again Mr. Fitzgerald really 
wastes his time in devoting so many pages to blunders 
which do not in the least interfere with the sequence of the 
story. 

He further informs us that the work has been translated 
into nearly every European language; that it contains fifty- 
six episodes, “all full, exuberant, dramatic, complete, and 
mirth-moving ;” that it mentions twenty-two inns, “each with 
a physiognomy of its own;” that it contains-three hundred 
and sixty characters; “and the marvel is that every one is 
distinct and present to the memory, with their sayings and 
doings, without confusion or indistinctness.” Here is an 
extract from the list which Mr. Fitzgerald has thoughtfully 
numbered :—“ 281, Lamplighter; 282, Occasional Charwoman ; 
283, Chambermaid ; 284, Surly Groom ; 285, Scientific Gentle- 
man; 286, Pruffle; 287, The Horse.” After that, one is not 
surprised to find that the 85th character was “the mob,” and 
the 91st, “the independent voters, pumped over.” But Mr. 
Fitzgerald rises to his greatest height when he quotes a portion 
of a preface in which Dickens declared that he would be proud 
and happy if he induced a single reader to look upon the 
brighter side of human life, and comments on it thus :—* This 
is really an almost unique expression, and may be contrasted 
with the practical purpose of the average novelist, which is 
often to entertain or make money.” Well might Dickens, if 
he could only read those lines, declare, “ Amicus Fitzgerald, 
major amicus veritas”! 





THE GILD MERCHANT.* 
AN imperfectly understood institution of medieval England 
has found a competert historian in the Instructor in History 
at Harvard. Dr. Gross writes of the Gilda Mercatoria with 
a fullness of knowledge probably never before possessed 
by any writer, and as his knowledge is mainly derived from 
unprinted sources, a critic feels some diffidence in passing 
judgment on his conclusions. Dr. Gross is fully aware that 
his long study of the subject gives him a right to speak with 
authority, and he is not slow to point out the shortcomings of 
his predecessors, who almost without exception, he says, mis- 
understood the functions of the Gild. The Bishop of Oxford 
alone receives some carefully guarded praise; but even his 
account of the Gild is characterised as vague and incomplete. 
On the initial question of the origin of the Gild Merchant, Dr. 
Gross differs from his predecessors, who place its beginnings 





* The Gild Merchant: a Contribution to British Municipal History. By 
Charles Gross, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard University. 2 vols. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1890, 
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in Anglo-Saxon times, or even among the Continental Teutons. 
There were many Gilds among the Saxons, although the 
assertion is probably incorrect that England is the birthplace 
of Gilds, for they are first mentioned in a Carolingian 
Capitulary of the year 779. The Anglo-Saxon Gilds were, 
however, of a social and religious character; although they 
watched over the interests of their members, there is no 
evidence to show that they were ever trading associations. Not 
until after the Conquest is the Gilda Mercatoria mentioned, 
and Dr. Gross is disposed to think that it was introduced from 
Normandy. He admits, however, that it may have been a 
spontaneous adaptation of the Gild idea to the trading interests 
which the Conquest did so much to develop. Like the earlier 
Gilds, the Gild Merchant held devotional and convivial meet- 
ings. To “drink the Gild Merchant,” was a common expres- 
sion to denote attendance at one of its meetings. But its 
main purpose was to trade in boroughs under Royal and 
civic sanction. In the boroughs possessed of the Gild 
Merchant, which was granted by Royal Charter, the entire 
trade of the borough was in the hands of its members. 
Although non-gildsmen were sometimes permitted to trade, 
they could not do so without the permission of the Gild 
Merchant, and they had usually to pay for the privilege. It 
is calculated that in the thirteenth century at least one-third 
of the boroughs of England, and probably a much larger 
number, possessed this privilege of exclusive dealing. Dr. 
Gross, whose historical sense is much inferior to his knowledge 
of documents, condemns the medieval institution to which he 
has given so much attention, in a spirit of crude modernism :— 

“Such,” he writes, “were the fetters with which the English 

Gild Merchant of the Middle Ages, under the guise of a so-called 
‘freedom, completely shackled free commercial intercourse. 
Whatever may be said in extenuation of its shortcomings owing 
to the exigencies of the times, it must be condemned as an insti- 
tution that blindly aimed to reduce free competition to a minimum, 
regarded what we now consider legitimate speculation as a crime, 
deflected from the town every powerful current of trade, merci- 
lessly obliterated the spirit of mercantile enterprise, and crushed 
out every stimulus to extensive production. The municipal 
atmosphere was surcharged with the spirit of rigid protection, 
which, like many other important institutions, existed in the 
borough long before it was adopted by the State. Indeed, 
medieval towns of one and the same county regarded each other, 
from a mercantile point of view, with much more jealousy and 
hostility than different States now do.” 
Such sentiments are admirable when applied to modern re- 
strictions upon trade; and a Free-trader living in America 
may be pardoned for impatience of Protection; they are 
out vf place, however, as a historical judgment on the 
Gild Merchant. The early life of society, like the early 
life of the individual, requires a protection which is foolish 
impertinence, when applied to its maturity. By means of these 
companies of privileged traders, the medieval boroughs 
secured for themselves a regularity in supply which more 
than compensated for the increased cost ; and what was more 
important, by creating a body of resident capitalists, they 
safeguarded their franchises. If the municipal authorities 
were unable to pay the tallages and ferms demanded by the 
King, their charters were forfeited; it was to their gildsmen 
they looked to pay the severe and often sudden exactions of 
the Crown. 

Like other orders, secular and religious, the medieval Gilds 
outlived their day of usefulness, and became injurious to the 
common weal. We find many complaints in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of their exactions “after their own sinister 
mind and pleasure,” and of the hardships to which they sub- 
jected the public “for ther owne singler profit and to the 
comen hurte and damage of the people.” Dr. Gross tells a 
story which shows that picketing is not a modern invention. 
In 1614, the Company of Mercers and Ironmongers in Chester 
ordered T. Aldney to shut his shop. On his refusal, two of 
the Company were told off to walk all day before the shop, 
to prevent people from entering it. The Mayor commanded 
the pickets to withdraw, but they refused, alleging their oath 
to the Company. “And so,” writes the old chronicler, “they 
walked and remayned and plaied their wilfull parte.” The 
exactions of the Gilds contributed to the widespread decay in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of many once powerful 
boroughs, for they drove commerce and industry to the free- 
trade towns such as Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, 
where they were not fettered by ancient privileges. “Thus,” 
writes Dr. Gross, “the rigid protection of the older chartered 
boroughs sapped their commercial prosperity, silencing the 








once busy looms of Norwich and Exeter, and sweeping away 
the cloth-halls of York and Winchester.” 

There has been a good deal of controversy regarding the 
relation of the Gild Merchant to the borough. Some have 
treated it as a private trading association with no administra- 
tive functions, while others maintain that it covered the whole 
area of municipal government, the head of the borough being 
the head of the Gild,a gildsman being tantamount to burgess. 
The latter view is an exaggeration of the functions of the Gild. 
Many were members of the Gild who were not burgesses,— 
for example, heads of religious houses, knights who lived 
in the vicinity of the borough, and even women. The 
qualification for membership of the Gild was ability to 
pay scot and lot; that for the burgess-ship, the ability 
to perform burghal duties. The Gild Merchant was, 
however, more than a private association, for it possessed 
judicial functions in matters pertaining to trade; and in 
boroughs where the mercantile element predominated, there 
was in later times a tendency to amalgamate the two adminis- 
trations. 

Dr. Gross has an interesting chapter on the Craft Gilds, 
which were of later origin than the Gild Merchant. Originally 
the craftsmen were members of the Gild Merchant, but in 
later times they formed Gilds of their own. Dr. Brentano, in 
his ingenious essay on English Gilds, ascribes this change to 
the ill-treatment which the craftsmen suffered at the hands of 
the wealthier members of the Gild Merchant, which drove 
them to form independent associations. Between the Craft 
Gilds, according to Dr. Brentano, and the aristocratic Gild 
Merchant there was a prolonged struggle, which ended in the 
victory of the democratic Gilds, in the time of Henry VI. Dr. 
Gross regards the theory of Brentano as an unwarranted 
transference of Continental history to England, where such 
a struggle was rendered impossible by the power of the 
Crown and the democratic character of the municipal 
constitutions. The Gild Merchant, he maintains, decayed 
gradually, through the specialisation of industry which led to 
the formation of Gilds of craftsmen, and rendered superfluous 
the old organisation. Dr. Gross has an excellent chapter on 
the later Mercantile Companies, which are to be distinguished 
from the Gild Merchant. There is also a chapter on the 
Scotch Gild Merchant, which requires separate treatment, for 
the municipal history of Scotland in the Middle Ages resembles 
that of the Continent rather than of England. The second 
volume contains a large number of documents never before 
printed. A full list of authorities is appended, and an 
admirable glossary of old English, French, and Latin words, 
which will be very serviceable to students of medieval history. 


PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN’S “ RUDENS.” * 
PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN is to be congratulated on a 
useful piece of work well done. Already well known as a 
Plautine scholar, he will distinctly increase his reputation by 
this edition of the Rudens, the first, by-the-way, that has 
ever appeared in this country. His Captivi and Mostellaria 
were good performances, but this is a decided advance 
upon them. It is better equipped in various ways, something 
being due to the becoming way in which the Clarendon Press, 
itself to be congratulated on the addition to its staff of so: 
distinguished an editor, has sent it out. 

The Rudens is a bright and picturesque play which might 
be added with much advantage and without offence to the 
commonly accepted circle of Plautine reading. It is not 
saying much that both in motive and in action it contrasts. 
favourably with many of the dramas which modern audiences 
throng to see. A leno who is carrying off two girls, one a 
free woman, the other a slave, with evil intent, to Sicily, 
is shipwrecked on the way, and, after various incidents which 
delay or advance the conclusion, the free woman is recognised 
by her father, near whose house, indeed, the shipwreck has 
taken place, and is restored to her lover, while the slave-girl 
is manumitted by her owner, and is married, we are to sup- 
pose, to one of the slaves who contributes to the action of the 
piece, the husband being himself made free. The prologue, 
which, unlike most of the Plautine prologues, is, in part at 
least, genuine, is spoken by Arcturus, wearing a bright star 
on his forehead (which, by-the-way, might be admirably given 





* T. Macci Plauti_ Rudens, Edited, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by 
Edward A, Sonnenschein, M.A, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891, 
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in a revival by the electric light). He claims for himself and 
his fellow-stars the function of telling Jupiter and the other 
gods of malefactors who might otherwise escape their notice, 
and in this particular case of executing their vengeance, for he, 
“signum omnium unum acerrimum,” has shipwrecked the leno 
and his villainous companion. In the second scene, a comic slave 
describes the escape of two girls in a boat from the shipwreck. 
(He is supposed to have a view of the sea, which is not 
visible to the spectators.) Then the girls come on to 
the stage one by one; they have been separated in 
getting ashore, and now meet again. They take refuge 
in the Temple of Venus, from which their owner, who has him- 
self escaped from the wreck, attempts to drag them. The 
father of the free girl, who has not yet been recognised, 
rescues them, and the villain is led off with a rope round his 
neck. After some other action, comes the scenes which give 
a name to the play. The slave Gripus enters, carrying the 
heroine’s travelling trunk, which he has fished up from the 
sea. It is, he feels sure, a great prize, and he indulges in a fine 
day-dream of what he will do with the money it will bring 
himin. To become free, to enrich himself by trade, to build 
a town, to call it by his own name and to become its king, are 
the visions which pass before his eyes. At the end of his 
soliloquy, a fellow-slave appears, recognises the trunk as one 
which the slave-girl had described to him, and seizes it by the 
rope (rudens) which is attached to it. A fine quarrel ensues 
between the two slaves; ultimately the trunk is opened in the 
presence of their master, and is found to contain articles which 
identify its owner with his long-lost daughter. The articles 
are toys, a miniature sword, a two-beaded axe, both of gold, a 
little silver sickle and windlass, and a golden bulla. After 
this, of course, the happy ending is assured, the villain himself 
getting off with little damage beyond the loss of his property. 


The criticism of the text has been carefully attended to, the 
editor exercising throughout a sound and sober judgment. 
The recurring difficulty of the hiatus is well met, with special 
ingenuity in one passage (528-31), where it is unusually 
frequent, by the supposition that the lines are spoken by 
persons shivering with cold, who repeat the initial syllables 
as their jaws chatter (the editor cites from the Mostellaria, 
the ma-ma-madere of a drunken man). The annotation 
is complete and sound. We are inclined to think that 
the potando periit of 361 (said when the leno is supposed 
to be drowned), is an allusion to the Homeric wiev zapupov 
Soop, rather than “died of drinking.” It might have 
been noted that the “quasi vinis Grecis Neptunus nobis 
suffudit mare,” is an evidently Roman interpolation. So 
apparently is the mention of the bulla, which was not worn by 
Greek children. The editor points out in 932 an instance 
-of an opposite kind, where an allusion of the original which a 
Roman audience would certainly not have understood, has 
been preserved. “Imitabor Stratonicum, Oppida circum- 
vectabor,” says Gripus, while he is planning out his future. 
Stratonicus was a musician in the days of Alexander, who 
anticipated the great artistes of modern days, in givinga series 
of performances in the chief Greek cities, and in realising a 
handsome fortune by them. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The assertion that “the dismal science is dead,” variations 
upon which have been loudly rung within the past few years, has 
received the most authoritative of all denials in the issue by 
Messrs. Macmillan of the first number of the Economic Journal. 
It is edited by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, and is the journal of the 
British Economic Association, which originated in a meeting that 
was held in University College in November of last year, under 
the presidency of Mr. Goschen. If the promise of the first 
number is sustained, then in the Economic Journal we have a most 
valuable addition to our quarterlies—for, in the first instance at 
all events, it is to be published once a quarter—and one which 
will permit of our more solid periodical literature being com- 
pared favourably with that even of the United States. That the 
Journal is open to writers of all schools of economic thought, is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that in this first number we have 
Mr. Courtney descanting eloquently, and almost pathetically, on 
the difficulties of Socialism; Mr. John Burnett treating of the 
boycott as an element—and a terribly effective weapon—in 
trade disputes; and Mr. John Rae saying that the impression 
is irresistibly borne in from all sides that there is growing 








up in Australia, and very largely in consequence of the 
eight-hours day, a working class “which, for general morale, 
intelligence, and industrial efficiency, is probably already superior 
to that of any other branch of our Anglo-Saxon race, and for happi- 
ness, cheerfulness, and all-round comfort of life, has never seen 
its equal in the world before.” The “technical” side of economy 
has ample justice done to it in such papers as that of Mr. Henry 
Hucks Gibbs on “The Fall in Silver;” Mr. Price’s on “Some 
Aspects of the Theory of Rent; ” and Professor Wieser’s on “The 
Austrian School and the Theory of Value.” More generally 
informing and no less interesting papers are Dr. Cunningham’s on 
“ Economic Doctrine in England during the Eighteenth Century ;” 
Dr. Seebohm’s on “‘ French Peasant Proprietorship,”—a delightful 
article, in which the writer brings forward Millet’s works in sup- 
port of his views as to the results of “the open-field system of 
husbandry ;” and Professor Richmond Mayo Smith’s on “The 
Eleventh Census of the United States.” This article does not 
quite adequately explain how it is that the rate of increase in the 
population of the Union—in 1890 the total was 62,622,250, as 
against 50,155,783 in 1880—should be decreasing in face of an 
increasing immigration. In addition to articles, the Economic 
Journal contains reviews of books, and notes and memoranda on 
events of immediate interest from the economic point of view. 
Altogether, this new magazine, which, being beautifully printed, 
is a delight to the eye, deserves the heartiest commendation. Its 
success, indeed, seems assured. 

The April number of the Church Quarterly Review is an ex- 
ceptionally good one, especially from the Anglican point of view. 
There are no fewer than three articles devoted to Bishops— 
“Bishop Westcott on the Hebrews,’ “Bishop Lightfoot’s St. 
Clement of Rome,” and “ Bishop Kingdon on the Incarnation ;” 
while “ Recent Works on the Gospels,” “ The Intermediate State,” 
and “ The Loss of the Succession in Denmark ” are also obviously 
intended mainly for the clerical section of the Church Quarterly’s 
constituency. “'The Marian Persecution ” is an acrid but able piece 
of anti-Roman historical special pleading. Admirers of the work 
of the Salvation Army will not like, but nevertheless they should 
read, “Darkest England,” the writer of which expects “no 
permanent elevation of the masses” from the philanthropic 
labours of the “General.” The “general reader” will find in 
this number of the Church Quarterly two articles that will specially 
interest him,—an admittedly belated but yet interesting paper 
on Sir Walter Scott’s Journal, and a criticism of the poetry of 
Mr. Lewis Morris. The note of this criticism is sobriety. The 
author thinks that Mr. Morris was at first overpraised, and has 
since been unduly depreciated. “He has no special message to 
tell to men, no distinctive revelation, whether of truth or of 
beauty; but he takes the old familiar truths, and he sets them 
before us once again in a new setting of happy words and 
phrases.” Further, his “special gift seems to lie in his mastery of 
a musical blank verse, which confers distinction on his expression 
of truths which, though often beautiful and fine, are seldom 
profound.” 


George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Browning, Newman: Essays and 
Reviews from the “ Atheneum.” By Joseph Jacobs. (David Nutt.) 
—Mr. Jacobs is a thoughtful and kindly critic, but are not these 
various notices a little too slight for preservation in a permanent 
form? So far as they go, they show a cultivated judgment and 
great good sense; but then, they do not go very far. They are 
all of them weekly newspaper articles of merit. But are no 
weekly newspaper articles of merit to be allowed to fulfil their 
purpose with their publication in the journal to which they are 
contributed? Meritorious and kindly as these criticisms are, 
we think they might have fulfilled their proper function in the 
ephemeral shape in which they first appeared. We pile up too 
many books in the present day. 

Zeno. ByalLady. (Parker and Co., Oxford.)—The sea, with 
its everlasting diapason of majestic thunder, rolled at the feet of 
the two, who had learned something of the harmonies of the 
spheres from the wonderful and revered philosopher, Pythagoras, 
whose devoted followers still continued to teach his theories and 
doctrines.” From this sentence one may gain a tolerably accurate 
impression of the style—at once of writing and of thought—of the 
lady who writes this very philosophic romance, which deals 
with the time of Zeno, and which opens in the vicinity 
of “the cliffs which encircled the beautiful bay of Elea in 
Southern Italy.” It is composed mostly of dialogues, in which 
Zeno, Parmenides, and other more or less historical personages 
take part. There are adventures, also, and a political conspiracy, 
and love-making of the portentous kind in which Voltaire and 
the divine Emily indulged, for Zeno and Heliodora seldom con- 
descend to speak on any less important subject than Achilles and 
the Tortoise. There is almost a surfeit of cleverness and learning 
in Zeno; indeed, it looks like a tour de force by an exceptionally 
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bright girl-graduate. But it would have been as well if this tour 
de force had not taken the form of a romance. 

Two English Girls. By Mabel Hart. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
This story is rather long drawn-out, and in the end almost too 
tragical; but yet it is bright and lifelike. There are four impor- 
tant characters in it, two Italian artists and two English girls. 
Under ordinary circumstances there would be the ordinary 
pairing-off. But one of the artists plagiarises the conception of 
the other, and on the theft being brought to the knowledge of the 
thief’s fiancée, the fact preys on her mind and hurries her death. 
Ugo, the victim, and his adored Beatrice live happily ever after, 
however. Ugo’s father, the almost too ferociously strong Andrea, 
is exceptionally well drawn; and so is the curious and fanciful 
little imp of a boy, Giusto, who discovers Guido’s perfidy. There 
is plenty of passion and sunshine and Italy and art in this book, 
and all are quite genuine. 

Nelson’s Words and Deeds. Edited by W. Clark Russell. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The Nelson literature, biographical and epistolary, 
is embarrassing in its size, and Mr. Clark Russell deserves well of 
the reading public for giving, in a volume of not much over two 
hundred pages, a selection from the despatches and correspondence 
of the great Admiral, which shows him for what he was,—a man 
of action, with the impatience, the simplicity, and also the frailties, 
of the man of action. His unofficial letters, especially those to 
Lady Hamilton and some of his male intimates, written with what 
Mr. Clark Russell terms “ quarter-deck candour,” show him at his 
best. In them he talks really noble as well as patriotic sentiments, 
shows himself magnanimous, and yet electrically sensitive in 
regard to his recognition by the public, as when he talks of “the 
Nelson touch,” prays like Gordon and yet swears almost like Wel- 
lington. In one of them, alas! he writes to his mistress regarding 
his wife :—‘‘I entreat, my dear Emma, that you will cheer up, 
and we will look forward to many, many happy years, and be 
surrounded by our children’s children. God Almighty can, 
when he pleases, remove the impediment.” Mr. Russell has 
sought only to give “the plums” of the Nelson literature; but 
there is not much of a “ plum” in the description of Deal as “ the 
coldest place in England most assuredly.” Little mistakes of 
this kind—mistakes of commission rather than of omission—are, 
however, very rare. On the whole, Mr. Russell’s admirable little 
volume, while it does not throw, and does not pretend to throw, 
any fresh light on England’s greatest naval tactician, gives a 
picture of him which is more satisfactory and likely to be more 
popular than any given in infinitely more ambitious works. 

Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees, 1869-1887. By 
Ignaz von Dollinger. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—The first 
and most important of the documents here collected is that pub- 
lished some weeks before the meeting of the Council, and entitled 
“Considerations for the Bishops of the Council respecting the 
Question of Papal Infallibility.” The second is a criticism on the 
address delivered by certain members of the Council to the Pope, 
begging him to declare his own infallibility. A third reviews a 
change made in the order of business by the Cardinal Legate. 
Then follows the correspondence between the Archbishop of 
Munich and Dollinger, ending in the great theologian’s excom- 
munication. Various letters are added showing the efforts which 
were made to induce Déllinger to draw back from his position, 
and the constancy with which he maintained it. We need not 
say that this volume, containing, it should be noted, the 
“authorised” translation of the originals, is most interesting. 

A Report of the Statistics of New Zealand, 1889 (Deedsbury, 
Wellington, New Zealand), may be commended to all interested 
in the Colony, and, indeed, to the public in general. The statistics 
of death and disease are curious. The mortality from phthisis was 
at a rate of 8:13 per 10,000, as against 15°91 in England (Tas- 
mania has exactly the same rate as New Zealand, and Victoria 
only a fraction less than England). In the matter of typhoid- 
fever, England and New Zealand come very close together, 1°69, 
as against 1:92; while Tasmania has 7°59. In cancer, England 
has 6°10, as against 4°34; but this latter figure shows a formidable 
increase over the 2'80 of 1880. 
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The Patrons desire, by means of the 
Exhibition, to draw attention to the marked 
progress made in Silken products of purely 
on British origin, and to aid a once flourishing 
SPITALFIELDS SILK | 2"4 beautiful national industry. 

AND OTH __ etaiieeeaid The Exhibits are arranged in a gallery set 
BRITISH SILKS. apart for the purpose on that portion of 
(Admission by Visiting-Card.) Messrs. Liberty’s premises known as 
CHESHAM HOUSE, 142 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS __ 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Recncecnenantsticds Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 
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following days) 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


S M EDLEY’ Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Prnry rad. Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e. 


HYDROPATHY, | 


Terms—2}3 to 4 guineas a week. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 





Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 
wocee yaar & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.©., 
Where 2 Model Installation can be seen at Work. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


O0oUR EYE §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &o. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Bookeellers, 

Sent free for ls, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.0. 
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“Quod ab Omnibus Quod Ub‘que.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.”’ 





“MUCH FAVOURED by HER MAJESTY.” —W orld. 
“‘The BEST BEVERAGF.”"—Truth. 
**COSMOPOLITAN.”—British Medical Journal. 


** CHEAP as well as GOOD.” 


“The DEMAND for it is GREAT and INCREASING.” 
—The Times. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 
The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 


WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free ot 
application to 
. DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornbill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM OOST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 








TRADE-MARK. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 











HBHAD-MA SB FBRS HE P. 


The Governors of the Endowed Schools, Newcastle under-Lymg, will proceed to 
the appointment of HEAD MASTER cf the High School under their Trus‘s on 
the Ist day of JUNE next. : 

This School was established under a scheme of the Education Commission in 
1872, being a consolidation of Educational Trusts, having ample endowments, con- 
stantly increasing in value. 

The High School is a public school of the first grade, and of modern type, with 
extensive and convenient buildings for 300 boys, handsome and convenient resi- 
dence for the Heai-Master, and dormitories fur 4: board ra. 

There is a large School Close. 

The School is in the centre of a very populous and wealthy district. 

The Curriculum embraces every subject compri-ed in the highest class of educa- 
tion, Greek and German being charged a: extras. 

The boarding-fees are £50 per annum. Scho»!-fees, £13 10s. per annum. 

The emoluments of the Head-Master consist of a residence and stipen! of 
£200 per annum, capitation fee of £3 3:., and the profits of the bosrding- 
Honse. 

The number of boys in the School is upwards of 160, of whom about 50 are 
boarders. 

For some years past the School has obtained an unusually high proportion of 
honours in the academical lists, five Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge 
fhaving been obtained in the last few months. 

There are Scholar-hips in the School tenable by inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, and Exhibitions to any University in the British Empire, 

The appointment is open tolaymen. The duties will commence in September 
next. 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their applications, with testi- 
monials and list of honours, on or before the 20th day of May, 1891,to JOSEPH 
GRIFFITH, Esq., Clerk to the Trust, Newcastle, Staffs. 


HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE offer the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION :—For the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination in June, 1891, three Scholarships of £50 a year, 
tenable for two or for three years; also one or more of £35. In the Cambridge 
Senior Local Examination in December, 1891, one Scholarship of £35; these 
Scholarships of £35 may under certain conditions be continued. In the Natural 
Science Examination for Higher Certificates to be held by the Universities Joint 
Board in July, 1891, one Scholarship of £50. In a Classical Examination to be 
held at Newnham College in March, 1892, one Scholarship of £50, tenable for two 
or for three years.—Further information about these and other Scholarships will 
be given by Miss GLADSTONE, Newnham College. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THREE “COUNCIL” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO *“*HOUSE”’ SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£31 10s. each) will be awarded in JUNE.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 











ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Sandall 
Road, N.W.—Head-Mistress: Miss BUSS, F.C.P.—Miss PALMER, 
«*Egremont,”’ 129 Adelaide Road, N.W., receives BOARDERS in connection with 
the above School. Terms on application.—References to Rev. J. C. Harrison, 12 
Carlingford Road, Hau pstead; Rev. J. Corbett, D.D., 15 Camphill Quadrant, 
Langside, Glasgow ; B. Heape, Esq., J.P., Northwood, Manchester ; and to Parents 
of Pupils—The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 6th. 
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UMMER TERM, 1891.—Miss S. W. CASE will RE- 
OPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, May 6th.—96 Heath Street, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


EDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
GROCERS’ COMPANY.—These Scholarships, three in number, ea +h of 
the value of £250, and open only to british subjects, have been instituted by the 
Company as an encouragement to the making of exact researches into the 
causes and prevention of important disease. The Company appoint annually. 
At the next election the present Scholars may be eligible for reappvintment. 
-—Applications may be made at any time before May 9th by letter, addressed 
to the CLERK of the COMPANY, Grocers’ Hall, London, EC., from wkom 
particulars may be obtained. 
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Ror AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W— 

_ Head-Master: C. A. VINC#, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge. Second Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Eeq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Boarding-Honse Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—The School 
will REOPEN on THURSDAY, April 30th.—For Prospectuses and other in- 
formation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. JACKSON, Burton Bank, Mill 
Hill, N.W.; or to the Secretary to the Court of Governors, A. ARNOLD 
HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. MINISTERIAL EXHIBITIONS.—A 
limited number of Exhibitions for the sons of Christian Ministers are at the 
disposal of the Governors. They are of the annual value of 31 to 46 guineas, 
according to the age of the Exhibitioners.—For further information, app'ication 
shonld be wade to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—_JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an KLECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £80, 

one of £50, and one of £40) on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1391, open to Boys under the 

age of 14 0n January lst, 1s91.—For further information, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR.—The HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP being VACAND, application for the post can be made 
before MAY 16th to the Warden, Canon GEE, Windsor, who will furnish all 
particulars. Candidates must be in Priests’ Orders, and Graduates (M.A.) of 
Oxford or Cambridge. The Head-Master has a Bearding-House capable of 
— at least 40 pupils. He receives capitation fees from all boys in the 
ool, 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. NEXT TERM 

BEGINS on MAY 4th.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss 
SPARROW, M.C.P. 

















OST as TUTOR (travelling or otherwise) required by 

yourg OXFORD GRADUATE. Lat., Grk., Math., Freucb, &c. Athlet., 

Music. Highest ref. and te-ts.—Address, “OMEA,’’ Woodside touse, Wood- 
side Pk., N. Finchley, N. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for Uni- 
piesa Examinations, &c, Entire charge taken of pupils from India and the 

olonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—Religious Kirowledge, the Rev. James 
Cornford, M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity; English Language 
and Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H.E Malden, Esq.,.M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq., M.B., 
F.R.C.S.; French, L. Stiévenard, Esq., F.C.P., Officier d’ Académie, Université 
de France, City of London School, and King’s College, London; German, Dr. C. 
A. Reinecke, University of Géttingen and City of London College; Latin and 
Arithmetic, C. W. Cunnington, Esq., A.K.C.; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Colours, Alfred 
Hardy, Esq., Miss Rosenberg; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M., 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing 





| and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 


CLASSES REOPEN MAY Ist, 1891. 
For terms, reference, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 





iY AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

s BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOULS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 
layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 

and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 





RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS, Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to begin their Medical Course.—Full in 
formation may be obtained from the Office of tha College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, MA, Secretary. 





LONDON. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN (Sussex), experienced in teaching 20 years, receives SIX PUPiLS, 

from 8tol3. Fees, £60 to £75 ayear. ‘Two vacincies.—* CLERICUS,” care of 
Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London, 





T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 
UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 9th. 

















IXHOLME, DORKING.—The SUMMER TERM will 


BEGIN on MAY Ist.. Inclusive fees for boys under 10, 80 guineas ; above 
lv, 100 guineas.—Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow.— Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 





EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun, M.A. Oxford, has 
) VACANCIES for PUPILS. Preparation for Universities, &c.—Ashington 
neciory, Pulborough, Susser. 














KG, BD WE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 


WALDEN.—Rce. mmendatious from the Lord Bisbo. of Worcester, &c, 
dne.usive ‘ierms, £i8a year, Hvu:e Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
R COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXSIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mali East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





e N the DEVON RIVERS,” a Collection of Water- 

Colour Drawings by F. G. COTMAN, on VIEW at ROBERT DUN- 
THORNE’S GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street, W.—Admission, including Catalogue, 
One Shilling. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
\j 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Heap-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COUPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science (with practical laboratory 
work), Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cise3. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES: four to six guineas a term, according to age. For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the Head-Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the Secretary—NEXT TERM OOMMENCES MAY 5th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, May 4th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill np VACANCIES on the FOUNDaTION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Bard, Westminster. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer foremployment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 





_— COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.4., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 


An ELECTION will be mace on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8: three of £20), Candidates must 
7 — 12 and under 15 years on July Ist, 1891, Examination in London and at 

elsted. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Fees, £48 per annum in School House 
(separate wing for boys aged between 9 and 13) ; £69 in Boarding House (G. H. 
Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Feisted, Essex. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
4 ee 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
eltenham, 





MPORTANT ADVANCE in the PRINTING ART. 


“ITIS TO THE PRINTING BUSINESS OF THE PRESENT DAY WHAT 
THE INVENTIONS OF GUTENBERG AND CAXTON WERE TO THE 
PRIMITIVE WRITING SYSTEMS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.” 


HE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


“A MACHINE FROM WHICH I CANNOT BUT ANTICIPATE EFFECTS 
EQUALLY EXTENSIVE AND BENEFICIAL TO MANKIND.’’—The Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

A drawing, descriptive pamphlet, order to view Linotype Machines at work, 
and other information, will be forwarded, post-free, to any one interested in this 
great development of Printing, on application to the Company’s Secretary, Mr, 
W. C. THOMASON, 6 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT EMIN PASHA. 
Just ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 16s, 


NEW LIGHT ON DARK AFRICA. 


The Authentic Story of the German Expedition for the 
Succour and Relief of Emin Pasha. 
Comprising the Narrative of the Travels, Fortunes, and Vicissitudes of the 
Adventurous Journey into Equatorial Africa, 


By Dr. CARL PETERS, the Leader of the Expedition. 
Translated from the German by H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. 

COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED with numerous ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS 
of African Characters, Scenery, &c., from Sketches and Photographs taken on the 
Spot, and a large Explanatory Coloured Map, tracing the daily progress of the 
Traveller. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 

The Times, April 20th, says :—‘* Dr, Peters has distinctly added to our know- 
ledge of the Upper Tana, aud of the Chagga country...... Full of interesting inci- 
dent and fresh information.”’ 

The Daily Telegraph, April 20th, says:—‘‘ Dr. Peters’s work deserves to be 
studied by all interested in the future development of Africa.”’ 

The Standard, April 20th, says:—‘‘ Dr. Peters’s c:oler contradictions of the 
most a tant statement; of Mr. Stanley’s official report imperatively demand 
a reply.” 

The Daily News, April 20th, saya :—‘‘ Dr. Peters has produced a lively book.” 

The Daily Graphic, April 20th, says :—** The volume possesses undoubted value 
in English eyes.” 

The Manchester Guardian, April 20th, says :—‘* The book is one of the best of 
the many African publications that have been issued during the last twelve 
months. It is full of incident and ‘go.’...... Eminently readable, and brings us 
into contact with a remarkable character.” 





Ready this day, crown 8vo, in artistic binding, 62. 


The PICTURE of DORIAN GRAY. By Oscar 
WILDE. With Six New Cnapters. 
“* A work of serious art, strong and fascinating.””—Speaker. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—EDITION DE LUXE. 

*,* Messrs. WARD, LOCK, and CO, will issue an Edition de Luxe of ‘‘ The 
Picture of Dorian Gray.” This Edition will be feap. 4:0 in siz», and printed on 
Van Gelder’s Hand-Made Paper. This Edition will be strictly limited to 250 
Copies, each copy being numbered and signed by the Author. Price 2ls, 


London : WARD, LOCK, and CO., 
WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


NEW NOVELS, 


On Monday next, at all the Libraries, in 3 vole. post 8vo. 


EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian 


Mutiny. By R. E. Forrest, Author of “The Touchstone of Peril.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


NEW GRUB STREET. By George Gissing, 
Author of ‘* Demos,” ‘' Thyrza,” ‘A Life’s Morning,” ‘‘The Nether 
World,” &c. 

***New Grub Street’ is characterised by sustained strength, and should 
certainly be read.”—Daitly Graphic. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
°° and DOWNSTAITIBS. 


_ By Miss THacKkERayY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


| spies TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 
INVESTED FUNDS .. wan 











ws. £12,000,000 








Serms of Subscription. 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
early, 


Including postage to any part of the United y 
i ae 8 6....014 3.0 7 2 


Kingdon .., ove ooo sop c eae 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6.....015 3......0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... we SSE 6... O38 -O..470  & 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Sprcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications: 


upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION,LONDON ; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 


A Mother writes :—“ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy ceuld not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at ls. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 





HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT., 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week, 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
/¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO A. 


Sir O, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 
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85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
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MURRAY’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


Will contain an Article on 


THE MURRAY MEMOIRS. 
By Mr. GLADSTONE. 


BASED ON PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRA N D. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 














A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


M A G N E S I A . Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d. 
5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 

1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damre~tt and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








RAMER’S THE GROSVENOR 
BEST & NEWEST 
THREE YEARS ae CLELESY 


SYSTEM. | tenus,abpeess TT RBRARY 

° vi is 

Ph poo gg: A a pe DECISION in the ae Seen. ; 
ueen’s Benc ivision of the Court THREE 

YEARS’ HIRING AGREEMENT, CRAMER and | 1837 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


CO. beg to point out that they DO NOT SEEK TO 
INFLICT FINES for any unnotified change of resi- OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Goop 
Sprrits.—Every one has frequently experi- 


bay ay should the HIRER at any time be 
TENTS Onan wt Rgpind ee a wie enced sudden personal changes from gaiety to gloom. 
HOUSE the Instrument for SIX MONTHS daring | Lhe Wind and weather oftentimes receive the blame 
which period the HIRER - » nye when a faulty digestion is alone the cause of the de- 
RESUME POSSESSION f the Pi Lan arrears and | pression. Holloway’s Pills can be honestly recom- 
WN of the Fianoforte. mended for regulating a disordered stomach and 
CRAMER’S Three Years System of Hire, as | improving digestion. They entirely remove the sense 
ORIGINATED BY THEM, is applicable to Instrnments | of fullness and oppression after eating. They clear 








by all leading makers, English, Continental, and | 

eo is ‘ieee = a THOROUGHLY | 
N R. SCALE NLY 

THEMSELVES. 7 ” 


Beaent Street, W.; Moorgate £tReEet, E.C. 


| depression, and that apathy so characteristic of 
' chronic derangement of the digestion, 


the furred tongue, and act as a wholesome stimulant 
to the liver, and as a gentle aperient to the bowels. 
They healthfully rouse both body and mind. Hollo- 
way’s Pills are the best known antidotes for waut of 
appetite, nausea, flatulency, heartburn, languor, 





On Monday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 95. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MAY, containing :—“‘Tuz WuirtE Com- 
pany.” By A. Conan Doyle, Author of “‘ Micah 
Clarke.” Chaps, 12-14.— CHamonix IN May.” 
—‘‘In ‘THE Pack.’ ”’—* THE GREENWOOD TREE.” 
—*GRASSE: ITS PERFUMES AND PICTURES.” — 
“A FiLasH IN THE Pan.’’—“ ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC, ‘STEERAGE.’’’—‘ Eigut Days.” By 
the Author of ‘The Touchstone of Peril.’’ 
Chaps. 31-33, 


London: Smiru, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 103, MAY. 
ConTENTS, 
THE MiscH-EF oF Monica. By L. B. Walford. 
Chaps, 19-21, 
On AvuTograpus.—I, By Miss I. A. Taylor. 
A TuEory. By May Kendall. 
WILL Simpson’s FunERAL. By Annie Thompson. 
Dust. By Dr. J. G. McPherson, F.R.S.E. 
Tue WaLt-Parer. By Edmund Gosse. 
Tue Latest about Spipers. By Cecil Warburton. 
THE THREE Fates. By F. Marion Crawford, Author 
of ‘“‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘Dr. Claudius,” &c. Chaps, 1-3, 
AT THE SIGN oF THE Suip. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 34, is published THIS DAY. 


Nro-PAGANISM. 

Issen’s Socra, Dramas. 

THE Niw Papyrrt. 

FLEETS AND Forts. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
MANDEVILLE’S TRAVELS. 

THe LAMBETH JUDGMENT, 

. A Piea FoR LIBERTY. 

. CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE HUMAN REPUBLIC. 
By HEATHER BIGG, F.R.C.S. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





Just published, price 1s. 


A N ACCOUNT of an Extraordinary 
LIVING HIDDEN City in Central Africa, and 
Gatherings from South Africa, By W. H. MippLETon. 


London: Kina, SELL, and RarrtTon, Publishers, 
Gough Square and Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 








Established 1849, 


Capital eat Pe aa £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
he a ;, r—t } Secretaries. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 








—_— PRESERVED PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


eo MEATS. Also, 








—_ of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE LAKE 
By F. LEYTON. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

Graphic :—‘ There is indubitable merit 
in F. Leyton’s ‘ The Shadows of the Lake.’ 
Many of these compositions are deeply 
tinged with melancholy. At the same time 
it is no less true that one of our greatest 
poets said that ‘ sweetest songs oft come of 
saddest thought,’ and everybody knows what 
point of time it is that the swan chooses for 
its most dulcet strains. Among the most 
fluent and musical of these pieces is ‘The 
Night of Death.’ ” 

Vanity Fair:—“Rare indeed is the 
poet who can touch even with ‘flying finger’ 
the subject of a mourner’s sorrow...... We 
think this author has acquitted himself well. 
To our mind, the two longest poems are the 
best,—namely, ‘ The Bells beneath the Sea’ 
and ‘ Father and Child.’ These, together 
with ‘ The Shadows of the Lake,’ are of suffi- 
cient length to give scope to the author’s 
imagination and sense of the picturesque.” 

Whiteha)l Review :—“ The poems on 
death are in truth the best Mr. Leyton has 
written.” 

Public Opinion:—“‘ Father and 
Child’ is, to our thinking, one of the best 
things in the book.” 

Literary World :—“<A volume of 
thoughtful verse, showing considerable 
power of expression.” 

Jewish World:—“Mr. Leyton, who 
must certainly be admitted to the select 
circle of poets...... touches the highest 
range of contemplated thought and specu- 
lation on those fascinating but hidden 
mysteries of the universe we all long to 
solve...... There is a high purpose running 
through his teachin, conveyed in true 
poetic spirit.” 

Inquirer :—“ The writer is deeply im- 
bued with spiritualistic faiths, and reflects, 
not unworthily, we think, alike the hopeful- 
ness and dreaminess of many spiritualist 
teachings.” 

Church Review :—“ The work of an 
educated and thoughtful man.” 

Scotsman :—“ Mr. Leyton writes well 
enough to make his work worth reading for 
the aptness of its thought and the neataess 
of his metrical expressiveness.” 

Glasgow Herald: —“‘ Father and 
Child’ is in some sense a remarkable poem. 
The idea is singularly bold, and it is worked 
out with considerable skill. The whole 
volume is a thoughtful one ” 

Newcastle Chronicle : — “ The 
volume contains twenty-two poems, all of 
which are of a very high order.” 

Sheffield Independent :—“ In 
‘Orphan Children’ the writer sounds a 
noble note. The long poem entitled ‘ The 
Bells beneath the Sea’ is full of promise 
for the author's future. ‘Father and 
Child’ contains some just and helpful 
thoughts on the enigmas of life.” 

Yorkshire Gazette :—“ Mr. Leyton’s 
recent volume of verse is stained with true 
genius.” 

Yorkshire Post :—“ There is much 
in this volume which is worth reading. 
Perhaps ‘ The Bells beneath the Sea’ is the 
best thing in the book.” 

Bristol Times :—“‘Lonely Age’ is 
one of the most beautiful pieces in a book 
which is richly stored with the graces of 
the poet, and shows a certain power of 
analysis which is uncommon.” 

Inverness Courier :—“The author 
of ‘The Shadows of the Lake’ has a 
wonderfully steady flow of ideas ; his mental 
‘output’ is exceptionally great.” 

Western Morning News :—“ The 
volume is full of beautiful thought, while 
the style is strong and attractive to all 
who like good poetry.” 

Bradford Observer :— The reader 
must be hard to please if he does not find 
something to his mind in this book...... the 
impression which it leaves on the mind is 
not one of melancholy so much as a sober 
joy in living and hopefulness for the future.” 











London : * 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
and CO., Limited. 





FROM 


WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


Price 1s., 300 pp., crown 8vo. - 


THE EIGHT HOURS DAY. 


By SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B., 
Lecturer on Economics at the City of 
London College and Working Men’s 
College; and 
HAROLD COX, B.A., 

Late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 





This volume contains an exhaustive 
account of the Eight Hours Movement. A 
description is given of the movement in 
favour of shorter hours in England, the 
United States, Australia, and the Continent. 
Full particulars are stated as to present 
hours of labour and factory legislation. 
The results of previous reductions in the 
hours of labour are described. Full investi- 
gation is made into the economic results of 
a shortening of hours. The question of 
Overtime is explicitly dealt with. The 
hygienic, social, and juristic aspects of the 
question feceive full consideration. Every 
argument for and against an Hight Hours 
Bill is exhaustively and impartially dealt 
with. The English, Foreign, and Colonial 
precedents are fully described. Definite 
proposals for legislation are critically 
examined. Exact references to the authori- 
ties and a complete Index make this work 
an indispensable guide to the whole question 
of the reduction of the Hours of Labour. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








Just published, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 
JOHANNINE WRITINGS. 
By the Rev. PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. 


“It is well to have within our hands so complete, 
so scholarly, so cautious a statement of the whole 
case as we have. It has many merits. It does not 
belong merely to ‘ introduction.” It makes incursions 
into the field of Biblical theology, and causes the 
science of exegesis to contribute to the right under- 
standing of mavy intricate problems. On the whole, 
it is the most complete book we have on the Johannine 
Writings.”—British Weekly. 


“Dr. Gloag is one of the most prominent writers 
in North Britain on Biblicil subjects. Heis evidently 
master of the literature relating to the subject he has 
selected. He ranges over the whole province, wide 
as it is, neglecting little that has been said or written 
about it. His spirit is tolerant and fair, devoid of 
that bitterness which theologians have too often 
manifested. It is, therefore, pleasant to accompany 
him in the course of his weighing of conflicting 
evidence.”—Athenzum, 


‘This volume will prove very serviceable as an 
introduction to Johannine writings, being well in- 
formed, excellently fair, and thoroughly intelligent.” 
—Scotsman, 


‘‘No one who wishes to be abreast of the latest 
criticism on the subject can afford to leave this book 
unnoticed.” —Bel fast Witness, 


“A thoughtfu’, interesting, and complete introduc- 
tion to the writings of St. John. Dr. Gloag shows 
throughout that he has carefu!ly studied the litera- 
ture of his subject, and he presents catenz of opinions 
with praiseworthy fullness, As a piece of painstaking 
work. the volume is much to be commended.”— 
Methodist Recorder. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21 BERNE!S STREET, W. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
(AT ALL THE LIBRARIES) 


A LADY of MY OWN. By 


HELEN PROTHERO Lewis, Author of “Her 
Heart’s Desire.”’ 3 vols, 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. 


By M. E. LE CuErc, Aathor of “ Mi-tress Beatrico 
Cope.”” 2 vols. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, 
on of “St. Briavels,’’ ‘*Quatrefvil,” &c. 


The PHILADELPHIAN. By 


Louis J. Jenninas, M.P., Author of “The 
Millionaire,’ “ Rambles among the Hills,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. 


By Dora Russext, Author of “Footprints in 
the Snow,” “‘ The Broken Seal,’ &c. 3 vols, 


JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “It was a Lover and his Lass,’” 
** Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 
London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


ELEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED 
AND ENLARGED. 
1891. 


LONDON IN 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
Twenty Bird's-eye Views of the 
Principal Streets. 
ALSO BY 
A LARGE GENERAL MAP OF LONDON. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 
13 Waterloo Place, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


The METHODS of PUBLISHING. By 
S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE. (Henry Glaisher, 85 Strand, 
W.C.) Second Edition, 3+. 

“Invaluable to persons engaged in the productioa 

of books.”— Saturday Review. . 

“We strongly recommend this volume to those 
about to publish.”—Spe tator, 


The COST of PRODUCTION. (Henry 
Glaisher, 95 Straud, W.C.) Second E lition, 23, 6d. 
“ Will be of service not only to authors who mean 
to publish on their own account, but to those who 
wish to be guided in making terms with publishers.’’ 
—Daily News, 
“** The Cost of Production’ and ‘ The Methods of 
Publishing’ both deserve very high praise.”—G@lobe. 


COPYRIGHT LAW REFORM. By 


J. M. LELY, Barrister-at-Law. 28. On sale at 
the Office of the Society. 


SOCIETY of AUTHORS, 4 Portugal Street, W.C. 





Price 14d., post-free. 
SECOND TEN THOUSAND of the 


BRITISH ASIRONOMICAL WEATHER 


ALMANAC, with Chart, 1891. Revised Edition. 
By B. G. Jenxins, F.R.A.S, 

“Unfortunately, he is no random guesser, but a 
scientific meteorologist who merits our attention.” — 
Spectator. “A pretty accurate guide as to the 
weather generally in the British Isles.”—Iron. “ Has 
taken a high place among meteorological publica- 
tions...... the predictions have been so far singularly 
verified.”’—Miller. ‘‘A wonderful production for a 
penny.”’—Glasgow Herald, 

. oes = a ag . baer Street, Norwood, 

.E.; or supplied at avy of Messrs. W. H. Smith an 
Son’s Bookstalls. . . si 





ne ISM versus THEISM; or, 
Solipsism (Egoism) = Atheism. In a Series 
of Letters to Miss Constance Naden, by RosBEerT 
Lewins, M.D. Crown 8vo, wrapper, price 61. 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.0. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all Inbraries. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 








Mrs. JANET ROSS. 


EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. Janer 
Ross. Crown 8vo, 5a. ay [This day. 
The QUEEN of ROUMANIA. 


ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: aStudy. With 


Two Tales from the German of CarMEN SYLVA, her Maje-ty Queen of 
Roumania. By Buancue Rooseve.t. Demy &vo, with Portraits. — 
[This day. 
H. DE WINDT’s NEW WORK. 


A RIDE to INDIA, across Persia and 

histan. By H. pe Winpt, F.RGS., Author of ‘‘Fiom Pekin to 

— stand.” With numerous Illustrations by Herbert Walker, from 
{ketches by the Author, and Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A HISTORY of MODERN CIVILISATION : 


a Handbook based on M. Gustave Ducovupray’s “ Histoire Sommaire de la 





Civilisation.” With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 93. [Now ready. 
The CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a Latter- 


Day Romance. Demy 8vo, 6:. 

The Scotsman says:—‘* A very clever and very audacious writer...... A vivid 
shears of the wanaee in which he conceives the real Christ would be received in 
this age.” ete eat oe Sete 

SIXTH EDITION. 
LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and 
ZOOLOGIST. By Frank Bucetayp, M.A. Illustrated, _— es >. 6d. 
is day. 





TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. 


OFFICIAL HANDBOOK of the NATIONAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL for COOKERY. Containing Lessons on 

Ovokery, forming the Course of Instruction in the School. Cmpiled by 

“RO. C.”” Large crown 8vo, 68, [This day. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


The ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English and 


Foreign A Practical Treatise. By C. BE. FRancaTELLi. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, [This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By H. CLIFFE HALLIDAY, 


SOME ONE MUST SUFFER. By H. Cuirre 


Hauipay. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week, 
By DANIEL DORMER. 


STEVEN VIGIL. By Daniet Dormer, 2 


vols, crown 8vo,. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 











MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 
Hor, Dean of Rochester. The Eleventh and Chaaper Edition of th’s 
popular Work is in preparation, and will be ready shortly. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By C. Lloyd 


Morean, F.G.S., Professor of Biology in University College, Bristol. Demy 
8vo, with 4) Iilustrations and Diagrams, cloth, 16s, 


POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMPARATIVE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW. By Joun W. Burarss, LL.D., Professor of History and 
Political Scien e in Columbia College, U.S.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 253. 


THAT FIDDLER FELLOW: a Tale of St. Andrews. 
po dino aaa Author of ‘* My Wife’s Politice.”’ At all Libraries 


HARVARD HISTORICAL MONOGRAPHS.—No. 1.A 
HISTORY of the VETO FLOWER in the UNITED STATES, By Professor 
E.C. Mason. 8-0, paper, 5s.—No. 2, An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS. By Professor A. B. Haunt. 8vo0, paper, 5s. 


VICTOR HUGO’S QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. 
Authorised Copyright Kditien for English Schools. Edited, with Notes and 
Introductior, by James Boig.ie, Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
Square 8vo, cloth, 23. 6d. net, [Now ready, 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. With Helps for Com- 


position. Edited by A. Jamson Situ, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward’s 
Schoo], Camp Hill, Birmingham. Second Edition, cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 


DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited for 


Schoo's by Professor SumicHrastT, Harvard University. With Notes and 
Introduction. Cloth, crown 8vo, 32, 6d. [Now ready, 


SECOND EDITION of WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ 
INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by B. P. LascELurs, 
M.A., As-istaut-Master at Harrow School, and P, WILLIAMS. With 50 
Tllastrations, cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 





Just published, price 15s., in handsome cloth, gilt top. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS, 


New Views of Sacred Places 
By EDWARD L. WILSON. 
With 150 Original Illustrations Engraved from Photographs taken by the Author, 


Contents :—The Land of Goschen—Sinai ani the Wilderness—From Mount 
Sinai to Mount Seir—A Visit to Petra—A Search for Kadesh—Three Jewish 
Kings—The South Country—Round about Jerusalem—Where was Calvary ?>— 
Judea to Samaria—Round about Galilee—Nazareth, Old and New—Sea of 
Galilee—Lebanon to Damascus. 

Mr. Wilson’s journey in Scripture Lands was the first instance in which a 
fully equipped artist-photographer has visited the scenes made memorable hy 
the Bible narratives, and has reproduced, both by camera and by word-p:inting, 
the people, the ruins, and the famous spots which have become household words 
thronghout Christendom. The 150 illustrations in this volume were <elected 
from 2,000 negatives that Mr. Wilson brought home with him a‘ter his wanderings, 
and they have been reproduced by some of the best kuown of Am rican artists. 
Together they make a gallery of absolutely accurate, graphic, and extremely 
interesting views. The narrative, moreover, is enlivened with the account of the 
author’s personal adventures, and is the work of a man whose study of the 
Scriptures is apparent throughout. 


The MIDNIGHT SKY. 


Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 


By EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.S., F.R.AS., 


Past-President of the Royal Astronomical Society, late Chief Assistant at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 32 Star Maps and numervus other Illustra- 
tions. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with an additional Chapter and 
many New Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth boards, gilt top. 


The following Notice of the First Edition was written by the late Thomas Carlyle :— 


* Those little Maps of the starry spaces far surpas3, in clearness and useful 
worth, all I have seen before in the planisphere way; no reader but by help of 
them may find, with a minimum of troub’e, the star he seeks...... Why did not. 
somebody teach me the constellations too, and make me at home in the starry 
heavens, which are always overhead, and which [ don’t half know to this day ?”” 


Just Published, 8d, cloth boards. 


‘The SECULARIST PROGRAMME; 


Or, Plain Words to Working People. 
A Companion of the Secularist and the Christian Views of Life. 
By Rev. W. H. HARRIS, of Plaistow. 


CHAPTER I.—Is reason the guide, and happiness the end of life ? 
- II.—Is progress only possible through liberty ? 
» III.—Is theology condemned by reason, and has it been the enemy of 
progress ? 
»  IV.—Does Secularism dignify Jabour and rationalise morality ? 


‘a V.—Are Christians not of the present world, and is the chief aim of 
Christianity to bring men to a better place in the next? 


A pointed and popular Examination of the Modern Secularist Creed by a 
writer who has lived among the hard workers of the East End of London for 
the last sixteen years. It will be found a very useful book to put into the hands 
of those to whom this pro gramme most directly appeals. 


SWISS PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. New Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten. 
With several new Illustrations by E. Whymper, and a Map. Imperial 8vo, 
8s., cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


The present edition has been completely revised, and in part rearranged and 
rewritten. The sections dealing with the Rhine and its scenery, also those on 
Northern Italy and the Italian Lakes, have been omitted, as their substance has 
been included in other volumes of the series; and opportunity has been taken to 
introduce a considerable number of entirely new engravings by Mr. Whymper, 
as well as to illustrate some fresh features of Swiss travel, and especially the 
introduction of mountain railways. The map of Switzerland by Mr. Stanford, 
and the copious index of places and subjects appended to the work, will, it is 
hoped, be of service both to the Swiss tourist and to the stay-at-home traveller. 


STORIES from the LIFE of DA VID. 


By the Rev. F. Lanapriper, M.A., Author of ‘“‘The Happiest Half-Hour ; 
or, Sunday Talks with Children,” &c. ‘‘ Stepping-Stones to Bible History,’” 
No. 4. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


PENNY BOOKS )° esse ay ft te 
raz PEOPLE. 


Original Drawings by F. Barnard, 
THE 


One Penny, in cover. 
58.—The Vengeance of Victor 
Nearly 8,000 of this Series 
have been issued. 


VERDUN. B , RopgEs, 
Author of “‘ Cottage Politics,” &. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. One 
Penny, in cover, 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW; and of all Booksellers, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Just ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR MAY, 1891, 


1, Mr. Cuarne’s Sons. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 17-20. 
2, SARSFIELD: A JACOBITE RAPPAREE, 

3- Borges anp BorRED. 

4, THOSE WESTERTON Girts. Chaps, 5-8, 

5. THRovuGH CHINESE SPECTACLES, 

6. “La Beira.” (Conclusion.) 

7. NoTES OF A Boox-CoLLEcTor. 

8. Love on Monty. Chaps. 18-21. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. 
By the AUTHOR of “CAROLINE.” 


Ia 3 vols. crown 8vo 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


’ 
A WINTER’S TALE. 
By MARY E. MANN. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
** Quite a deiightfal story. The workmarship is delicate throughout, like a 
fine ivory carving. With a few light illustrative touches, the author causes each 
of her characters to live, and the dialogue has the sparkle and crispness of light, 


every-day badinage, which in domestic life we know and love better than polished 
epigram. Altogether it is a thoroughly pleasant book to read.’’—Saturday Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “*THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTENS MAARTENS. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“If any number of Dutch writers are producing work equal to Maartens’s, our 
insular ignorance is a thing to be deplored. It is that of a man who has in him 


@ vein of genuine genius, a true artist...... The reader will feel that he is makicg 
the acquaintance of work of singular freshness and power.’’—Academy. 


“No living English story-teller has greater mastery of the essential faculties 
of his art.”—Illustrated London News. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 


A Pendant to ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.’’ 
By W. FRASER RAE. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
**It is immensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like Anthony Trollope, 
presents us with realistic portraits of people who resemble the men and women 
whom we meet daily in club and drawing-room. The political chapters are 


specially good, and the book is, in short, a clever and lifelike novel which is well 
worth reading.’’—Manchester Examiner, 


NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 
By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Captain Bray has produced a tale in the Gaborian style of fiction, a feat 
which we have not hitherto seen fairly accomplished in English literature...... 
The book is a genuine success in itself, and fruitful in promise of greater 
successes hereafter.’’—Guardian. 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION is now appearing of Mrs, HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth, and printed in newtype. Each Novel 
in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s.6d. The Thirty-fourth Volume has just been issued, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


-4, RECOLLECTIONS OF GRASSE AND THE 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF MEATH, D.D. 
Just ready, Crown 8v0, 63, 


CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY 
SERMONS. 


By the Right Rev. Cuaries Parsons REICHEL, D.D., Bishop of Meath, Author 
of ‘“‘ Sermons on the Lords Prayer,” ‘* Sermons on the Prayer-Book,’’ &c. 
NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 

Just ready, Extra Crown 8vo, 83. 61. net. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND 
PARISH. 


Reminiscences an? Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By Rev. J.C. Arxtnsoy, 
D.C.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of ‘‘ A History of Cleve!and,” 
“*A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,” &c. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Just ready, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 12:. 6d. 


THE PARADISE OF DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. 


Edited, with Translations and Notes, by ARTHUR JouN BoTLER, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


BY THE HON, W. WARREN VERNON, 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 


READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. 


Chiefly based on the Commentary of Benvenuto Da Imola. 
By the Hon. Witt1am WaRREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Sr. Pau’s. 

SPECTATOR.—* The translation is careful and literal, the words, for the most 
part, chosen with taste and discrimination ; ani in addition to this—and it is here 
that the book possesses a character of its own—Mr. Vernon has woven in with his 
text, wherever it seemed needed, a running commentary of explanation and 
paraphrase.” 


> 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 379, for MAY, price 1s, 
SamMELA. By G. W. Hartley. 
ENGLISH War-Sones. By George Saintsbury. 
THE CENTENARY OF BOSWELL. By Dr. Birkbeck Hill. 
Somr OLD GERMAN HumourRIstTs. By C. H. Herford. 
TYPES FOR THE BLIND. 7 W. Garter. 
THEODORE DE BANVILLE. By Arthur Symons. 
SCHOOLMASTERS IN CouNcIL. By P. A. Wright-Henderson. 
PETE WaRLOw’s Env. By George Flambro. 


NOTICE.—The price of the En@uisH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is now §ix- 


pence net. The terms on which itis supplied to booksellers ave not such as 
will enable them to sell the Magazine at tess than the published price, 


The English Mlustrated Magazine 


For MAY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net. 

1. Proup Maistre. Engraved by W.|5. Divination py A DarropiIt. Words 
Spielmeyer, from the Drawing by by Robert Herrick, Drawn by 
Frederick Sandys, in the possession | Henry Ryland. 
of Dr. John Todhunter. Front. | 6, Tox Marseiuiaisr, Henry Herman, 

.. |% THE RIveR CHERWELL. William 

2. THE VoIce oF SprinG. Lewis Morris. Wing. Illustrations by J. Deane 


3. Ham House. Lady Sudeley, Illus- Simmons 
. 8. CuurcH PatronaGEe. The Hon, E. 
trated by H. W. Brewer. P. Thesiger, C.B. 
9, THE WitcH OF Praaue. Chaps. 17-1, 
(Continued.) F. Marion Crawfor¢. 
Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


BAEDEKER’S TOURIST GUIDE BOOKS. 
Illustrated with numerous’ Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views, 12mo, clot. 
GREECE.10s. GT. BRITAIN.10s.; NORTHERN FRANCE. 7s. 
LONDON and ITS ENVIRONS. 6s.| SOUTHERN FRANCE. Qs. 
BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 6s. | PARIS and ITS ENVIRONS. 6s. 
The RHINE. 6s. SWITZERLAND. 83s. 
NORTHERN GERMANY. 7s. LOWER EGYPT. 16s. 


Y 
SOUTHERN CER MANY; | PALESTINE and SYRIA. 20s. 


TRANSYLVANIA. 7s. The TRAVELLEB’S MANUAL of 


DONT S? Ori 02 dO 
ve 6 wee 








Grassois. Margaret Tyssen -_ 
herst. 











The EASTERN ALPS. 8s. 
NORTHERN ITALY. 6s. 
CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 6s. 
SOUTHERN ITALY & SICILY. 6s. 
NORWAY and SWEDEN. 93. 


The THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


CONVERSATION in ENGLISH, 
FREN > E 


RMAN, and 

ITALIAN. 3: 
CONVERSATION DICTIONARY 
in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 





and ITALIAN. 3s. 
Tllus- 


trated with numerous Maps and Plans. Edited by M. J. B. BapDELEY, B.A, 


and OC. S. Warp, M.A. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 5s. 
SCOTLAND. I. The Highlands. 7s. 
SCOTLAND. II. Northern High. 
lands, 3s. 61. 
SCOTLAND. III. The Lowlands. 4s. 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. 3s. 6d. 
S. DEVON and S.CORNWALL 4s. 
SURREY and SUSSEX, including 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 3s. 6d. 
*,* Detailed List on application. 


, The PEAK DISTRICT. Qs. 6d. 

| The EASTERN COUNTIES. 2s. 6d. 
N. WALES. 5s. S.WALES. 3s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. I. (East). 3s. 

| YORKSHIRE. II. (West). 3s. 6d. 
IRELAND. I.Northern Counties.4s, 
IRELAND. II. Southern Counties. 


5s. 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 1s. 6d. 
DULAU and CO.,37 Soho Square. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Finest Private Marine Esplanade in the King- 
dom, Eight Lawa-Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms, Descriptive Tariff of Manager. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





HORACE WALPOLE: a Memoir. 


Percy and Léon Moran. EDITION DE LUXE, £3 3s. 


[ Ready. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, Illustrated by 





(In May. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. By THOMAS HARDY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





INTENTIONS. By OSCAR WILDE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


(Immediately. 





A NEW ENGLAND NUN, and other Stories. By MARY E. WILKINS 


(Author of “A Humble Romance, and other Stories”). Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


(Immediately, 





A LITTLE BOOK OF PROFITABLE TALES. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF WESTERN VERSE. 


(Immediately. 
By EUGENE FIELD, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. per vol. 





(Immediately. 


STRANGERS and WAYFARERS. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 16mo, 


cloth, 5s. 





[In May. 


JERRY: a Novel. By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





RED 


LETTER 


STORIES. 


yi Nee is the title of a Series which will contain both Works by contemporary Continental Authors, translations of which 


have not as yet sppeared in this country, and works by American Authors, to be published here exclusively in this form in the first instance. Among 


the first volumes will appear :— 


The CRIME of SYLVESTRE BONNARD, Member of the 


Institute. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


The HOUSE by the MEDLAR-TREE. By Giovanni VERG@A. 


BALAAM, and other Stories. By Jorn CHANDLER 


Harris (‘* Uncle Remus’’). 


GALLEGHER, and other Stories. By RicHarp HarpDINeG 


Davis. 


Each volume, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 32. 64. 





Beginning with the June Number, the European Edition of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


(hitherto published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) will be published by 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINHE, and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. 


BEING LETTERS AND OTHER RECORDS HERE 
FIRST PUBLISHED. 

With Communications from Coleridge, the Wordsworths, Hannah 
More, Professor Wilson, and others. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Narrative, by ALEXANDER H. JAPP, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Few works of greater literary interest have of late 
years issued from the press thau the two volumes of ‘ De Quincey Memorials.’ 
They comprise most valuable materials for the historian of literary and social 
England at the beginning of the century; but they are not on that account less 
calculated to amuse, enlighten, and absorb the general reader of biographical 
memoirs.” 


A “FIN DE SIECLE” STUDY. 


THE COMING TERROR, 
And other Essays and Letters. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
1 vol. demy 8yvo, 12s. 6d. 
TIMES.—“ In one and all of his sallies, whether extravagant or not, Mr. 


Buchanan displays an exuberance of pungent expression that is itself enough to 
secure the amused attention of the reader.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUIHOR OF “AS IT WAS WRITTEN.” 


MEA CULPA: 
A Woman’s Last Word. 
By HENRY HARLAND (“Sidney Luska”). 


In 3 vols, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


> AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( 1 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
ITERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent ov pplication, 








ARE YOU GOING ABROAD THIS SUMMER? 





Whether you are or not, you should read the 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP SERIES, 


now appearing in 


SCRIBNER’'S MAGAZINE. 


THE MAY NUMBER CONTAINS THE SECOND 
ARTICLE OF THE SERIES: 


AN OCEAN STEAMSHIP—THE SHIP’S 


COMPANY. By J D. Jerroup Ketter, Lieutenant, U.S. 
Navy. With many Illustrations. 





ALSO, 
The first Article of the Series on ‘“‘ The Great Streets of the World.”’ 


BROADWAY. By Ricuarp Harpine Davis. The Ilustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost. 


SHAKESPEARE AS AN ACTOR. By A LexanpER 
CarGitt. With many reproductions of old prints, portraits, &., from the 
collection of Henry I:ving, Esq. 


A TOLEDO BLADE, By T. BR. Suxuivan. 


THE POINT OF VIEW :— IMPRESSIONISM — 
THACKERAY AND THE BIOGRAPHER—* TRUTH ”—PATAGONIA 
IRREDENTA, & & 

Coy Ce 


Send a penny stamp for ‘“‘ Twenty Questions and Answers about Steamships,’” 
beautifully printed in colours on cardboard, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 503 (April 22nd) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE.CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature, fine Extra-Illustrated Works, &c. 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY. W, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COS 


NEW BOOKS 
The LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 


FRASER. By Joun W. Diaeie, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liver ool, 
Hon. Canon of Liverpool, Author of ‘* Godliness and Manliness,” ‘* True 
Religion,” &c. ; also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s Sermons. 
POPULAR REVISED EDITION, with a New Portrait and other Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
*,* The SEVENTH LIBRARY EDITION, price 12s. 6d., can still be obtained. 
‘‘Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume which 
seasts a flood of light on every phase of Frazer’s career in Lancashire...... This 
fascinating biography.’’—Standard. 


The BROAD CHURCH: or, What is Coming. 


By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, Author of ‘‘ Poets in the Pulpit,” &. Crown 8ro, 
cloth, 6s. 

“It is a book which neither Agnostics nor those who are in sympathy with the 

progress of religious thought ought to pass by unnoticed.”—Manchester Examiner, 


COUNT CAMPELLO and CATHOLIC 


REFORM in ITALY. By the Rev. ALEX. Ropertson, of San Remo. With 
Preface by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
[Next week. 


DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By Mrs. 


J. E. H. Gorpon. With a Chapter on FIRE RISKS, by J. E. H. Gorpon, 
B.A., M.Inst. C.E , Director of and Consulting Engineer to the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company. Illustrated by Herbert Fell. Temy 8vo, cloth, 123, 
“Can hardly be read without profit by any one who is about to ‘install’ 
electric light in his or her house.’’—Suturday Review, 


The COLONIAL YEAR-BOOK for 1891. 


By A. J. R. TRENDELL, C.M.S , of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With 
Special Papers by J. Scott KE.TIx, Librarian to the Royal Geographical 
Society, aud J. HENNIKER HEATON. With 890 Pages and 12 Maps, crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. [ Ready. 


DAVID COX and PETER DE WINT: 


Memoirs of their Lives and Works. By GiLtBert R. REDGRAVE. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (New Volume in the 
“**Great Artists Series.”’) (Ready. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 


1890. Containing a Complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain 
and Ireland in the year 1890, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
Also of the Principal Books published in the United States of America, with 
the Addition of an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo, 53. (Ready. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: a Personal 


Memoir of his Early Art Career. By HENRY Buiacxsurn, Editor of 
“* Academy Notes,’’ and Author of ‘‘ Breton Folk,’ &. With 172 Illustra- 
tions, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 


CHSAR’S COLUMN: a Story of the 


Twentieth Century. By Icnatrus Donne.ty, Author of ‘‘ Ragnarok,”’ 
* Atlantis,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. (Shortly. 


The BROOKFIELD STUD (Highgate Road, 
London, N.W.,and Shenley, Herts) of OLD ENGLISH BREEDS of HORSES, 
HACKNEYS. CLEVELAND BAYS, YORKSHIRE COACH-HORSES, 
THOROUGHBREDS, PONIES. By Mr. Burpett-Coutts, M.P. (aud 





additional Notes by Mr. VERO SHaw). With Coloured Plates and other | 


Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 5s. (Ready. 


The GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a Study of 


Society at Johannesburg. By Anna, COUNTESS DE BrEMONT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. Next week. 


JUGGERNAUT: a Veiled Record. By 


GrorGr Cary EGGLeston and DoLorEs MarsourG. Crown 8vo, CRtend 63. 
Ready. 


OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers 


of Reminiscences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL 
Houmes, Author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” &. FOURTH 
EDITION, crown 8vo, c'oth, 6s. 
**His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they 
read the charming pages of his new volume.”—Athenzuin, 


AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY of Rev. HENRY 


WARD BEECHER, authorised by his Family, largely Autobiographic. By 
his Son, WILLIAM C, BEECHER, and his Son-in-Law, Kev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE, 
assist:d by Mrs, HENRY WARD BEECHER. Profusely Illustrated, New and 
Cheaper Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 1 s. 6d. 


The COBBLER of CORNIKERANIUM. By 


the Rev. A. N. Maran, Author of “ Uncle Towser,” &c. Lllustrated, crown 
8vo, clot, 5s. [Ready. 


The CHESS-PLAYER’S POCKET-BOOK, 


and Manual of the Openings. Edited by James MortiMER. 16mo, boards, Is. 
(Ready. 


The WEST INDIES. By G. Washington 


Evers. Published under the Auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 








& SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEW WORK by Professor WA 


The RURAL ECONOMY and AGRICUL- 


TURE of AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, as seen by RoBERT WALLACE, 
F.1.8., F.R.S. Edin., Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the 
University of Edinburgb, Author of “India in 1887,’ “Farm Live-Stock 
of Great Britain,” &. With 10 Maps, 80 Full-Puge Plates, and 20 Text 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth. [Shortly. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The SKILFUL COOK” 


MARY HARRISON’S GUIDE to MODERN 


COOKERY: a Complete Cookery Guide. With Preface by the Right Hon. 
Sir Tuomas Dyke ACLAND, Bart., and a Full Index. Crown ~~ uae 
ortly. 


The TOMBS of the KINGS of ENGLAND. 


By J. Cuantes Watt. Numerous Illustrations drawn and engraved by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. (Shortly. 


THEORY and ANALYSIS of ORNAMENT, 


applie1 to the Work of Elementary and of Technical School. By Frawncors 
Lovis ScHAUERMANN, for eight years Head-Master of tne Wood and Carving 
Department, Royal Polytechnic, Regent Street. With 263 Illustrations, demy 
8vo, cloth. {Shortly. 


FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: Brecknock, 


Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Pembroke. A Holiday Book. ByE. A KILneR, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth. [Shortly. _ 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By Hugh 


Co_eman Davipson, Author of ‘* The Old Adam,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“The book is one that will be read without the skipping of a line.””—Scotsman, 


A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott Graham, 


Author of ‘‘The Golden Milestone,”’ “‘ The Sandcliff Mystery,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8&vo, 31s, 6d. 
*** 4 Bolt from the Blue,’ however, is well told. The characters are all human, 
none of them being described as perfect, either in goodness or in badnes3.”’— 
Athenzum 


The RICHEST MERCHANTin ROTTERDAM. 


By A. N. Homer, Author of *‘ Red Ruin,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21-. 
“« There is some pleasant landscape, both Davonian and Dutch...... In the second 
volume the story becomes exciting.”’—Athenzum, 


By the AUTHOR of “BY the WESTERN SEA.” 


JOHN WESTACOTT. By James. Baker, 


F.R.G.S. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 448 pp., 3s. 6d. 
*‘Charmingly written and very interesting.” —Guardian, 
“ Inexpressibly fine.- There has been nothing to equal it in any recent work of 
fiction.” —York Herald. 
*‘ Well-written and well-constructed novel.’—Graphic. 


WEDLOCK, and ITS SKELETON KEY. 


By Katr Horg Huntty. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 21s, [May. 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love and 


Mystery. By G. A. Henty, Author of “The Curse of Carne’s Hold,” ‘‘ The 
Plague-Ship,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. (May. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S 6s. STANDARD NOVELS. 


JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the 


Merchant Service. By RoBERT Brown, Author of “Spunyarn and Spin. 
drift,” ‘* Jack’s Yarn,’’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
** Among recent tales of the sea, ‘Jack Abbott’s Log’ ranks high. Itisa 
rattling good story, or rather stories,” —Scotsmin, 


The CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of Real 


= e Count Paut P——. Edited by Frank Harxkvut. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6. 

“A very lively and even exciting romance. Mr. Frank Harkut may be con- 
gratulated on the fertility of imagination and the literary skill which have enab'ed 
him to produce a story of conspiracies and conspirators which, when once entered 
upon, is not likely to be speedily laid down.’’—Spec'ator. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES. By Milner Mac- 


MASTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 
“A supremely interesting and well-told tale of Australian life ..... A well. 
couceived story, and an intricate plot skilfully constructed and developed.”— 
Scotsman, 














Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.—MAY NUMBER 


ConTENTS. 

THE WARWICKSHIRE Avon. First Paper. By A. T. Quiller Couch. With 33 
Illustrations drawn by Alfred Parsons. 

In THE “STRANGER PEopPLe’s’’ CountTRY. A Story. Part V. Illustrated, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, 

Morraity: A Porm. W. D. Howells, 

Some American Rivers. First Paper. Col. Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U.S.A. 
With 6 Illustrations from Paintings by Frederic Remington. 

THE ARGENTINE PEOPLE, AND THEIR RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
tions. Bishop J. M. Walden. 

A Batcu oF BREAD AND A PuppineG: a Story. A. B. Ward. 

THE ENGLIsH ANCESTRY OF WASHINGTON. Illustrated. Moncure D. Conway. 

Wessex Foix.—Part III. Illustrated. Thomas Hardy. 

Tue SALVATION ARMY. Ven. Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, D.D. 

Tue Repustic oF Urvevay. Theodore Child. 17 Illustrations drawn by T. 
de Thulstrup, Harry Fenn, and H. D. Nichols, 

Over JoHNsSOoN’s GRAVE: A CAUSERIE. Walter Besant. 

Faint Heart Never Won Farr Lapy: A Story. Caroline Earl White. 

Roman Lonypon. Eugene — 17 a drawn by H. D. Nichols. 
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